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Abstract 


The present paper aims at a closer inspection of historical layers of the lexicon of East 
Caucasian by looking at a small set of lexical forms that are related to the world of con- 
cepts for domestic animals. The paper concentrates on these terms also in order to discuss 
the question to which extent the reconstructability of corresponding forms for Proto-East 
Caucasian may shed light on some of the economical patterns of the speakers of this lan- 
guage. It will be shown that much of the terminology for domestic animals has to be re- 
lated to earlier or later loan layers or to innovative processes within the subgroups. The 
fact that very few of the terms occurring in one of the domains at issue (‘cow, ‘horse’, 
‘donkey’, ‘pig’, ‘sheep’, ‘goat’) can be reconstructed for Proto-East Caucasian is related to 
the assumption that lexical terms that are strongly related to the praxeological dimension 
of socioeconomic concepts tend to be rather instable and adaptable over times to changes 
with respect to these praxeological patterns. The paper also strongly advocates for a closer 
consideration and isolation of loan layers present in the individual East Caucasian lan- 
guages prior to any enterprise aiming at the reconstruction of Proto-East Caucasian lexical 
units. 
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1. INTRODUCTION 


Since the very beginnings of comparative studies related to the world of 
East Caucasian languages (EC), it has been a common assumption that 
these languages are closely related forming the ‘East Caucasian’ or 
'Nakh(o)-Dagestanian' language family (cf., for instance, Müller 1887: 222; 
Erckert 1895: 365; Dirr 1928: 2; Trubetzkoy 1922: 186; Trombetti 1922: 128; 
Deeters 1963: 11). Even in larger (and extremely doubtful) contexts, such as 
the North Caucasian hypothesis (e.g. Nikolayev/Starostin 1994) or the 
Ibero-Caucasian hypothesis (see Tuite 2008 for a comprehensive ac- 
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count), the East Caucasian languages have been generally treated as a 
fixed subgroup of the hypothetical North Caucasian resp. Caucasian lan- 
guage family. Still, it must be stated that the assumption of a Proto-East 
Caucasian language (PEC) is far from being ascertained in the way that 
holds, e.g., for Proto-Indo-European. Many approaches to reconstruct this 
proto-language are impressionistic in nature, neglecting or even ignoring 
the well-established methodology of historical comparative linguistics. 
Moreover, three further factors have by large contributed to this situation: 
First, we do not have at hands a documented tradition for most of the 
twenty-nine or thirty East Caucasian languages: Except for Udi (South- 
east-Caucasian), none of these languages seems to have been used in a 
written form prior to the 16th century CE. With many of these languages, 
the written documentation has started even later (19th and 2oth century). 
The recently discovered and deciphered texts that are contained in the so- 
called Caucasian Albanian Palimpsests for the first time allow drawing the 
picture of an early mediaeval East Caucasian language (‘Caucasian Al- 
banian’, see Gippert et al. 2009 for details) that is related to present-day 
Udi. 

Second, no comprehensive debate has taken place so far regarding the 
question whether the assessment of genetic relations should start from 
lexical or grammatical data. The East Caucasian languages share a num- 
ber of grammatical features alien to the other languages of the Caucasus 
(cf. Schulze 2001), some expressions of which allow reconstructing frag- 
ments of the grammar of the assumed proto-language. However, the re- 
construction of the corresponding morphological forms is rarely checked 
against systematic sound correspondences derived from safely estab- 
lished lexical parallels. As a matter of fact, a comprehensive comparative 
grammar of East Caucasian languages still is a scientific desideratum. 
Nevertheless, the data available suggest that the grammar of all East Cau- 
casian languages is based on a common ‘design’ grounded in a corre- 
sponding PEC model. This does not mean that we can safely reconstruct a 
full inventory of grammatical forms and syntactic patterns as such. In fact, 
only a handful of such forms and patterns have been detected yet the re- 
construction of which is ascertained by sound correspondences. Some of 
these elements are lexical in nature rather than grammatical, such as 
pronouns and numerals. 
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The lexical layer itself has been dealt with in more details. However, 
we have again to note that the corresponding comparative approaches 
are far from being grounded in a sound methodology. The only treatments 
of lexical issues that aim at fully observing the principle of systematic 
sound correspondences are Nikolayev/Starostin (1994) and Nichols (2003). 
However, the North Caucasian Etymological dictionary is rather problem- 
atic for methodological reasons: the reconstructions are strongly biased 
towards the North Caucasian hypothesis, including data from West Cau- 
casian. In addition, the authors often apply an ‘additive’ approach. To put 
it into a simplified formula: a term x in language A and a term y in 
language B are reconstructed as *xy for the proto-language, whereby x is 
explained by the loss of y and vice versa. Admittedly, the authors try to 
describe some of these processes, as well as sound changes, in terms of 
regular and systematic patterns. However, the consonantal inventory they 
start from (133 (quasi-)phonemic units) not only is typologically improba- 
ble (as the authors note themselves, p. 41), but also accounts for the fact 
that some of these units are reconstructed on the basis of just one or two 
sets of alleged cognates. What is even more important is the fact that the 
North Caucasian Etymological Dictionary lacks an indispensable method- 
ological aspect, namely the isolation of (older) loan layers present in the 
lexical inventories of the individual languages. As a result, the authors 
sometimes reconstruct proto-forms on the basis of clearly or probably 
borrowed units. 

Third, many attempts of reconstructing the grammar and the lexicon 
of Proto-East Caucasian neglect the question of subgrouping. Exceptions 
are Nikolayev/Strarostin (1994) and some treatments that concentrate on 
individual subgroups, such as Alekseev (1988) for the grammar of Avaro- 
Andian and Talibov 1980 for the lexicon of Lezgian. If we start from the 
assumption that the individual subgroups have emergent also from sys- 
tematic changes in the sound systems of the corresponding intermediate 
proto-languages (in additions to changes in their lexicon and grammar), 
we should be able to reconstruct their phonological inventories, too. 
However, the systematic restruction of these inventories still is in its very 
beginnings (see Schulze 1988 for a discussion of Proto-Lezgian). In addi- 
tion, no comprehensive debate has been initiated so far concerning the 
question whether the definition of the subgroups of East Caucasian 
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should be based on commonalities in phonology, morphosyntax, syntax, 
or the lexicon. In fact, we can describe a certain preference for the dimen- 
sion of morphosyntax. As has been said above, however, assumed corre- 
spondences within the relevant inventories are rarely checked against 
sound correspondences derived form lexical parallels. Hence, the defini- 
tion of East Caucasian subgroups today is oriented toward typological fea- 
tures rather than to classical genetic ones. Nevertheless, some of these 
features are exclusive for a given set of languages, which allows proposing 
a corresponding subgroup at least preliminarily. The present paper starts 
from a schema of subgroups that is based upon a mixture of phonological, 
morphological, and lexical arguments (see Schulze 1998 for details). Ac- 
cordingly, I describe two basic types, namely a ‘conservative’ one and an 
‘innovative’ one. These two types include the following subgroups and 
languages: 
(1) Conservative 
Lak 
Dargwa 
Lezgian [Archi, [Samur [Western Samur [Tsakhur, Rutul]], 
[Southern Samur [Kryts, Budukh], Eastern Samur [Udi/Caucasian 
Albanian, [Lezgi, [Tabasaran, Aghul]]]] 
(e) Khinalug 
Innovative (a) Avaro-Andian [Avar, [Andi, [Akhvakh, [Karata, [Botlikh, Ghodo- 
beri, Chamalal, [Bagvalal, Tindi]]]]] 
(b) Tsezian [[Western [Tsez, Hinukh], Eastern [Bezhta, Hunzib, 
Khvarshi]]] 

The following map schematically illustrates the areal distribution of 

these groups: 





Nakh 

Tsezian 
Avaro-Andian 
Lak 

Dargwa 


Lezgian 


SILL 
CLLLLJ 
CAI 
833337 


Figure ı: The Subgroups of East 


Khinalug 


Caucasian 
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The notion ‘conversative/innovative’ type mainly refers to a bundle of 
phonological, grammatical, and lexical features that are marked for inno- 
vations in Avar-Andian and Tsezian, as apposed to the other branches 
that behave more conservative with respect to these features (cf. Schulze 
2008). 

The present paper aims at contributing to a closer inspection of his- 
torical layers of the lexicon of East Caucasian by looking at a small set of 
lexical forms that are related to the world of concepts for domestic ani- 
mals. The paper concentrates on these terms also in order to discuss the 
question to which extent the reconstructability of corresponding forms 
for Proto-East Caucasian may shed light on some of the economical pat- 
terns of the speakers of this language (see Schulze 2013 for a more detailed 
discussion). It will be shown that much of the terminology for domestic 
animals has to be related to earlier or later loan layers or to innovative 
processes within the subgroups. The paper discusses terms for the fol- 
lowing concepts: 


(2) Bull, ox, cow, and calf (section 2) 
Pig, sow, boar (section 3) 
Horse, mare, stallion, foal (section 4) 
Donkey (section 5) 
Sheep, ram, ewe, lamb (section 6) 
Goat, he-goat, kid (section 7) 


Note that I mainly refer to generic concepts ignoring by large special- 
ized terms that relate these concepts to particular properties or functions 
of a given animal (such as ‘lamb lesser than one year old’, etc.). A compar- 
ative treatement of such terms would call for a much more detailed doc- 
umentation in many East Caucasian languages, which is not yet fully 
available. The data referred to in the following analysis stem from stand- 
ard dictionaries compiled for the East Caucasian languages and from own 
field notes. 


2. ‘BULL, OX, COW, AND CALF’ 

2.1 ‘Bull’, ‘ox’ 

Lexemes used to encode the bull-concept form one of the most frequently 
quoted sets of apparent cognates in the East Caucasian languages (see the 
entries in Giginejsvili 1977; Talibov 1980; Bokarev 1981; Nichols 2003: 219; 
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Nikolayev/Starostin 1994: 680-681). Nevertheless, the assumption that all 
relevant terms go back to PEC is far from being fully ascertained. The 
following types can be distinguished from a synchronic point of view 
(note that in some languages, terms for ‘bull’ are also used to denote ‘ox’. 
In addition, some stems that denote ‘bull’ in one language may refer to 
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the concept of ‘ox’ in the other language): 


(3) a. 


Additional forms are Avar (Kusur/Zakatal) dana (cf. Terekme Azeri 
dana 'calf), Andi miléa, Andi (Muni) q:ikon (also ‘ox’), Karata (Tokiti) 
hec'a, Tsez and Hinukh gani, Khvarshi moyu, Dargwa (Kubachi) yak, Lezgi 
(Kuba) yak, Khinalug lixiz, and Budukh hani (cf. Aghul huni ‘cow’, Archi 


Type: Vs or Ve: 

Avaro-Andian: Avar oc (Hid os, Antsukh os, Kusur oc and Zakatal oc ‘ox’) 
Tsezian: Hinukh is, Khvar$i es ~ is ‘ox’, Tsez (Mokok) is ‘ox’, Tsez (Saga- 
din) os ‘ox’ 

Dargwa: Itsari us ‘ox’, Kajtak uc 

Lezgian: Udi us. 


Type: Vns or Vnc: 

Avaro-Andian: Andi unso, Akhvakh (North) üca, Botlikh unsa, Ghodo- 
beri unsa, Andi (Muni) unso, Karata isa, Ghodoberi unsa 

Tsezian: Hunzib ës 

Dargwa: unc (Muiri unc) 

Lak: nic (< “inc ?) 

Lezgian: Archi anc. 


Type: y/wVe: 
Lezgian: Lezgi yac, Tabasaran (Khanag) yac, Rutul yac, Tsakhur yac, 
Aghul wec. 


Type: musa: 
Avaro-Andian: Tindi musa, Chamalal musa, Bagvalal musa. 


Type: stu: 
Nakh: Chechen stu, Ingush ust, Bats pst’u. 


Type: Lexemes borrowed from Turkic (buga ~ boga ‘bull’): 
Avaro-Andian: Avar (Antsukh), Avar (Zakataly), Avar (Batklukh ‘ox’), 
Andi, Bagvalal, Karata (Tokiti), Southern Akhvakh (burga) 

Tsezian: Khvarshi (Inkhokvari); 

Dargwa 

Lak 

Lezgian: Archi, Tabasaran (South), Udi, Lezgi 

Khinalug. 
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xo‘n ‘cow’, Northern Tabasaran xini, Southern Tabasaran xüni ‘cow’). As 
has been said above, terms for ‘ox’ normally correspond to those for ‘bull’, 
except for Botlikh hec’a (cf. Karata (Tokiti) hec’a ‘bull/ox’) that contrasts 
with hayic’a ‘bull’. Some other languages mix some of the forms men- 
tioned above, cf.: 


(4) ‘bull’ ‘ox’ 
Avar (Kusur) dana 0C 
Avar (Zakatal) dana oc 
Avar (Hid) oc gamuš 
Avar (Batlukh) oč buğa 
Andi buğa unso 
Bagvalal buğa musa 
Karata (Tokiti) buğa, usa hec'a 
Akhvakh (South) burga busa 
Akhvakh (North) busa busa, buga 
Botlikh unsa gayic'a 
Andi (Muni) unson g:igon 
Khvarshi buga, boyu es/is 
Khvarshi (Inkhokvari) buga es 
Dargwa (Kajtak) buga uc 
Dargwa (Muiri) buga unc 
Dargwa (Itsari) buga uc 
Dargwa (Kubachi) ya us 
Lezgi yak, buga yac 


Except for the type bagu ‘bull’ and gamus ‘ox’ (< Azeri gamis ‘buffalo’, 
ultimately Iranian), none of the terms mentioned above are immediate 
loans from one of the major donor languages of East Caucasian, cf. Geor- 
gian xari (Old Georgian gari) ‘bull/ox’, Azeri öküz, Kumyk ögüz ‘bull/ox’, 
Nogai ögiz ‘bull/ox’, Persian gav-e-när ‘bull’, gav ‘ox’). Accordingly, one 
might argue that the term for ‘bull/ox’ has rarely been a target of borrow- 
ing in East Caucasian at all. In fact the types Vs/c, Vns/c, yVc, and musa 
referred to above are usually seen as representing reflexes of a corre- 
sponding PEC term, reconstructed as *jamco, for instance, by Nikolayev/ 
Starostin (1994: 680). These authors deny the inclusion of Nakh*pst’u ‘bull’ 
(thus their reconstruction) suggesting instead to refer to Chechen/Ingush/ 
Bats yet ‘cow’ as the corresponding Nakh cognate. Nichols (2003: 219-220) 
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takes a different view starting from the Nakh data (Chechen stu, Ingush 
ust, and Bats pst’u) arguing that the sequence *st- has preserved the con- 
sonantal element of the PEC stem. Both reconstructions, however, raise 
serious doubts: As for the assumed PEC form *jamco, we should bear in 
mind that the authors seem to have reconstructed this form simply by 
starting from the most complex variant (musa) to which the y- of the Lez- 
gian variants has been added. In this sense, the authors need not tell us 
about the given sound processes (except for *-c and (intermediate) *-mc- 
> *-ns-), because they can claim that languages that lack a reflex, for in- 
stance, of *j- or *-m- have simply dropped this element. Also note that the 
forms including a nasal do not cover a specific subgroup, but are distrib- 
uted over more than one group. Graphic (2) is a schematic map that indi- 
. cates the areal pattern of the corresponding forms: 


RE, Vns | Vnc 
E musa 
Vs | Vc 
Eg yVelwve 


Graphic 2: A Schematic Map of Terms 
for 'bull/ox' in East Caucasian 





It is tempting to relate the types V,,,s/c and musa to Old Greek Bods 
‘ox/cow’ (< IE *g*ou-s). However, a borrowing from Greek would be too 
late in order to explain the distribution of the relevant terms in East Cau- 
casian. If ever these types are loans, we should refer to a source language 
that has preserved initial *g*- (the form would have been something like 
*g*u-s). The shift *g*- > *u- is a common process hypothetically resulting 
in *uus (confer Udi us). If ever the type musa can be related to this com- 
plex, both initial *b- and *u- might be possible, confer Greek pvoyyr€ ‘ant’ 
and its variants Búppaķ/ßóppaķ (initial B- may also have resulted from f- 
(u-), see Frisk 1960: 272; note that the Greek example can also be ex- 
plained in terms of a dissimilation process). Hence, we may tentatively 
posit a development uus- > bus ~ mus. The intermediate form *bus- may 
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have been retained in Northern Akhvakh busa ‘ox’. Accordingly, we may 
assume that the types V,,,s/c and musa reflect an older form “kus 'bull/ox' 
having been borrowed from an earlier Indo-European language. The nasal 
variants (the type -Vns/c) would then have resulted from a metathesis of 
*mus- (» *ums). The labial nasal -m- then became assimilated to the fol- 
lowing dental -s (» *uns). The Avar variant oc 'bull' (Kusur oc and Zakatal 
oc ‘ox’) would have resulted from former *uns > *unc before the nasal was 
dropped. The following graphic illustrates the assumed processes: 


*(g)uö-s 
*uus- 
*bus- ln *us- 
*bus- D 


ee Een 
*mus- *um 
Y 
*uns 
A is 
*uns- *unc- 
*uc *nu 


*us 


S- 


C 


Graphic 3: Processes Related to Borrowed “yus 'bull/cow' 


Those types that are documented for the East Caucasian languages are 
given in italics. The above-mentioned processes presuppose that the do- 
nor language has presérved the nominative case ending (*uu-s) being re- 
analyzed as a part of the lexical stem in East Caucasian. The Lezgian type 
yac (present as such in Lezgi, Tabasaran (Khanag), Rutul, and Tsakhur) 
can be added to the discussion of the assumed stem *uus only, if we start 
from Aghul wec ‘bull’ (< *uo"c < *uans) and presuppose that initial *u- had 
been replaced by y-. However, there are hardly any other sets of cognates 
that would support for this claim. The fact that all four languages at issue 
have retained the same phonetic structure (yac) is suspicious enough to 
allow thinking of yet another loan. A possible candidate would be Arme- 
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nian ez-n ‘ox’, although the representation of Armenian -z by -c is not as- 
certained as long as we do not identify further loans of this phonetic type. 

If the scenario depicted in graphic 3 is accepted it is difficult to add the 
Nakh data. Rather, Chechen stu, Ingush ust, and Bats pst’u should be seen 
as representing another loan layer that can be related the many taurus- 
words in Indo-European and Semitic, cf. Arabic taur-, Aramaic tor, He- 
brew Sor, Akkadian sür-, Greek tadpos, Latin taurus, Lithuanian taüras, 
Russian tur ‘buffalo’, Irish tarb, etc. It is a well-known problem, whether 
we can add Indo-European terms for ‘bull’ etc. that start with st-, such as 
Gothic stiur ‘bull’ (« *steuro-) and Avesta staora- ‘cattle’ (-stüra- in proper 
names, cf. Duchesne-Guillemin 1936: 31). Despite the phonetic problems 
concerning the vocalism especially in Germanic, both *tayro- and *steyro- 
are difficult to separate from Proto-Semitic *taur-. In case the s-mobile 
has been present in Indo-European only, we may assume that a form that 
corresponds to Avesta staora- has been the source for the Nakh *stu-terms 
(note the oblique stems Chechen star-, Ingush istar-, Bats pst’ar-). 

In sum, we can state that there is little evidence that the East Cauca- 
sian terms for ‘bull’ can be related to a corresponding PEC form. In my 
eyes, parallel data allowing to reconstruct either *stu- (Nichols 2003) or 
*jamco (Nikolayev/Starostin 1994) are too few or the reconstruction itself 
is too problematic (cf. Nichols (2003: 257) who reconstructs *st- ‘what’ on 
the basis of, e.g., the Nakh oblique stem Chechen stien-, Ingush sien-, Bats 
st'en-, Avar si- ~ ët, Lak ci- / s:a-, and Dargwa ce, which would call for **os 
or **os: ‘bull’ in Avar (contrary to documented oc)). The buga-type suffi- 
ciently illustrates that terms for ‘bull/ox’ may be borrowed into East Cau- 
casian, cf. the following map that locates this type in the area of East Cau- 
casian: 


Graphic 4: Buga in the East 
Caucasian Area 
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If the above-given analysis is correct, we would simply add two further 
loan layers, namely “yus < *g*ou-s and a reflex of *steuro-, both borrowed 
from Indo-European (presumably Iranian) languages. 


2.2 ‘Cow’ 
The East Caucasian terms for ‘cow’, too, can be grouped according to pho- 
netic types: 
(5) a. Type: zin: 
Avaro-Andian: Akhvakh (South) 28, Akhvakh (North) Zivo, Bagvalal zin, 
Chamalal zin, Botlikh zini, Ghodoberi zini, Karata zini, Tindi zini 
b. Type: ziw: 
Avaro-Andian: Andi ziw, Karata (Tokiti) ziw 
Tsezian: Tsez ziya,Khvarshi zihe (Inkhokvari zie) 
c. Type: zer/zar: 
Lezgian: Budukh zar, Kryts zar ~ zar, Rutul zer, Tsakhur zer, Udi cur (?) 
d. Type: yett: 
Nakh: Chechen yett (Akki est), Ingush yett, Bats yett (plural Zabo) 
e. Type: xun: 
Archi x‘on, Aghul huni, Tabasaran xini ~ x‘uni 
f. Type: g”al | kal: 


Dargi: q “al (Kaytak aal, Kubachi g'ul, Muiri, Itsari g*“al) 
Lak: öl ~ u'l (?) 
Lezgian: Lezgi kal (Kuba xal) 


In addition, the following forms occur: Avar ‘aka, Karata (Tokiti) čara, 
Hinukh g”ero, Hunzib hárá, Bezhta waya, Khinalug luc:oz (~ luc'oz). 
Graphic 5 illustrates the regional distribution of the major types: 


ziw 
zer/zar 


x'un 





q“al 


Graphic 5: Major Types of Cow- 
words in the East Caucasian Area 
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Obviously, the type zin is related to the group of Andian languages, 
whereas the zer/zar-type can be associated with the western and southern 
Samur languages of Lezgian. Another type confined to just one subgroup 
is Nakh yett. All three forms are usually referred to in order to reconstruct 
a PEC word for ‘cow’ (see Nikolayev/Starostin 1994: 262-263; Nichols 2003: 
246). Nichols does not propose a concrete form for this word in PEC, but 
assumes that Nakh -tt stems from *ž (~ *3). A voiced affricate is also re- 
constructed by Nikolayev and Starostin who start from Proto-North Cau- 
casian (!) *=ämzÜ ‘to milk’. I do not want to discuss this highly problem- 
atic reconstruction form in details. Nevertheless, it should be noted that 
the authors relate the zin/ziw/zar type to East Caucasian words for ‘to 
milk’. The following lexical forms are relevant in this context: 

(6) Nakh: Chechen oza 
Dargwa: iz-es (Itsari bi-r-c:uy, Kajtak ku-c:ara, Muiri kay-c:ara) 
Lak: t:i-z-in 
Lezgian: Archi ac-as, Lezgi ac-un, Aghul uz-as, Tabasaran (Khanag) 


kuruw-zu-s, Tabasaran (South) k:udub-zu-s, Tsakhur ga*-za-s, Rutul wez- 
in, Budukh so-wozu, Kryts dz-a3. 


However, the assumption of Nikolayev and Starostin according to 
which the lexical expression of ‘cow’ is derived from terms denoting ‘to 
milk’ is rather improbable. For instance, in Indo-European, Semitic, or 
Turkic, no obvious parallels for this development can be found. Rather, 
general concepts such ‘to strike, touch, wipe, twist’ etc. seem to have been 
used to derive some of the milk-words (‘what is obtained by striking...’ 
etc., see Buck (1949: 385-386) for details on Indo-European). An example 
is Armenian Kat" ‘milk’ > kat‘-el ‘to milk’. For Semitic, it is difficult to de- 
termine whether the ‘milk’ concept has been drived from ‘to milk’ or vice 
versa, cf. Arabic kalaba ‘to milk’ vs. halib-un/halab-un ‘milk’ (Old Aramaic 
xelb-à vs. xlab). The hypothesis that East Caucasian words for ‘to milk’ 
have furnished the basis to derive cow-words is also questioned because 
in no language of this group, there is an obvious relation between this 
concept and the concept of ‘milk’ itself, cf.: 

(7) a. Type: Sur: 
Nakh: Chechen sura, Ingush Sura, Bats Sur 
b. Type: s:iw: 
Avaro-Andian: Andi siw, Bagvali ší, Chamalal s:iw, Andi (Muni) $:w, 
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Botlikh $:iw, Karata $:iw, Karata (Tokiti) $:iw, S:yu, Ghodoberi s:twu, Akh- 
vakh (Northern) so, Tindi 8:4, Botlikh $iw 

c. Type: gi: 
Tsezian: Tsez day, Khvarshi gi (Inkhokvari ge), Hinukh gi, Hunzib gi, 
Bezhta gi 

d. Type: nak/q’: 


Dargwa ni’ (Itsari neyg, Kubachi nig, Kajtak neg) 

Lak nak’ 

Lezgian: Archi na’, Lezgi nek, Tabasaran nik:, Aghul gek, Rutul na*k, 
Tsakhur wak, Udi naq’ (‘sour milk’). 


To these terms, we have to add Avar rah, Kryts/Budukh yux, and Khi- 
nalug al ~ kalaka. Obviously, we have to deal with forms most of which 
had been innovated after Proto-East Caucasian had disintegrated. Only 
the nak/q’-type (going back perhaps to PEC *naÄ’) covers more than one 
subfamily (the proposal by Nikolayev and Starostin (1994: 849) to include 
Chechen/Ingush nalxa ‘butter’ is extremely doubtful, both for formal and 
semantic reasons). The same authors (1994: 982) suggest to consider Che- 
chen šin, Ingush šim, Bats si ‘udder’ in the context of the $:iw-type (else 
confined to Andian), but again this is difficult to support from a semantic 
perspective (we might expect a descriptive concept as given for English 
udder < IE *eudh- ‘to swell’). None of the terms mentioned above can be 
related to either the cow- or the milking-concept. The same holds for Avar 
rah: Contrary to what Nikolayev and Starostin (1994: 949) propose, rah 
‘milk’ cannot be related to Tsezian terms for ‘butter’ (such as Tsez rei, 
Khvarshi /aA, Bezhta yeA, Hunzib re) due to phonetic reasons (the same 
holds for Dargwa (Akusha) daki, Aghul ifal, and Rutul yuha- (only in yuha- 
d harad ‘butter’, whereby farad itself means 'butter). The Southern 
Samur variant Kryts/Budukh yux remains obscure. Nevertheless, it should 
be noted that there is only few evidence that one of these milk-words has 
been borrowed. Exceptions might be the type zer/zar (see below) and 
Khinalug kalaka (and al ?). Khinalug kalaka comes amazingly close to Old 
Greek “yAax[t] > yada (obl. yaAaxt-) ‘milk’, sometimes related to Old 
Chinese “gldk ‘fermented mare’s milk’. This is said to have been borrowed 
from a Central Asian, most likely early Iranian language into Old Chinese 
that has retained initial *g- (later, g- would have been dropped leading to 
Iranian “rang (< *la[n]k), see Bailey 1985: 30). It is tempting to relate the 
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above-given forms of the type nak/q’ to this term: Accordingly, we would 
have to start from *glakt the cluster *-kt of which would have shown up as 
*-À' in the recipient language (> *(g)laA’). The resulting form */aA' would 
then have been dissimilated (> *nad’, confer Archi na*A")). Admittedly, the 
assumption of this process is rather speculative, mainly because the un- 
derlying donor language remains obscure. 

At any rate, the terms for ‘milk’ in East Caucasian do not give us any 
indication that they would have played a role in the formation of either 
the ‘milking’ terms or the words for ‘cow’. The above-mentioned proposal 
by Nikolayev and Starostin to derive the zin/ziw/zar-terms for ‘cow’ from 
East Caucasian terms denoting ‘to milk’ is also problematic because of the 
fact that except for Tsakhur/Rutul and Kryts/Budukh, we do not have evi- 
dence that both etyma occur in one and the same language, cf. table 1: 


oa 
NM 
ar 
[— ues — 
Prat 


Chechen 


Akhvakh (South) 


Akhvakh (North) 


Bagvalal 
Chamalal 


LN 
LN 
Borlikh ~ 
E 


ow’ 


(Khanag) 

(South) 

ma [am | [m — [e wem — 
Mandi [ue | tak me amo 
"Kara Tok) [ue | [Kits aa [at — 
me fa | fon [we | —— 
Da — [x |] | i 


Table 1: Terms for ‘cow and ‘to milk’ (containing *3) 


Ghodoberi 





The Rutul, Tsakhur, Kryts, and Budukh forms for ‘cow’ do not neces- 
sarily hint at a relation with the corresponding words for ‘to milk’. Alter- 
natively, we might think of a borrowing from Kumyk sayar ‘cow’ (> *sar). 
The voicing of initial *s- would then have resulted from the phonetic ad- 
justment of *s- through impact from the verbal stem *(w)az- ‘to milk’. It is 
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rather improbable that Udi cur ‘cow’ belongs into the same context. There 
is no evidence that Udi č- might have resulted from either *s- or *z-. Given 
the fact that the Udi lexicon is strongly dominated by earlier loan layers 
not yet identified in details we might assume that cur, too, has a foreign 
origin. 

Accordingly, the zer/zar-type should be separated from the northern 
words based on zin or ziw. The two latter types must be regarded as an in- 
novation of Avaro-Andian and Tsezian the etymological background of 
which however remains obscure. 

Another regional type is x‘un (cf. Archi x‘on, Aghul huni, and Tabasa- 
ran xini ~ x‘uni). It is tempting to relate these forms to southern words 
denoting ‘female’, such as Dargwa xun-ul, Dargwa (Usishi) hen-t:ase, 
Dargwa (Chirag) ‘dn-t:a (‘of animals’), Lak gan-, Archi tenne-, Tabasaran 
xuwa-, Aghul xumbef < *xun-bef), Rutul xad-al, Tsakhur xow-a/na, Kryts 
xid-il, Budukh xad-li, Udi xuni (‘of animals’), Khinalug xin- in xin-ded 
‘widow’ and xinimk’ir ‘woman’. However, the different representation of 
the initial consonant in Archi (x‘on vs. tenne-) and Aghul (huni vs. *xun-) 
is difficult to explain: Perhaps, it is related to the presence/absence of 
pharyngealization, hence *¢‘on- ‘cow’ vs. Mod ‘female’). However, we 
need more comparative data to ascertain this assumption. 

The other terms for ‘cow’ are confined either to one subgroup as Nakh 
(Chechen yett (Akki est), Ingush yett, Bats yett) or to individual languages, 
see above. One pattern that might cover more than one subfamily per- 
haps is q”’a‘l as showing up in Dargwa q"al (Kajtak, Mutt, Itsari g””al). 
The etymological background of this form is difficult to describe. Nikola- 
yev and Starostin (1994: 817) relate it to Avar ‘ala ‘mare’ and Lak öl (~ u'l) 
‘cow’ assuming that the original meaning of what they reconstruct as 
“ghétV had been ‘large fem. domestic animal’. Disregarding the phonetic 
problems that arise from the comparison of these forms, a description of 
the semantic commonalities between Avar ‘ara ‘mare’ and Dargwa q” “al 
‘cow’ would have rather to start from a common concept that highlights 
the ‘milk’ aspect (‘animal giving milk’ > ‘animal related to horse/cow 
milk’). This aspect is also present in Nakh yett ‘cow’ that cannot be sepa- 
rated from Chechen -ett- ‘to milk’ (a synonym of oza ‘to milk’), cf. yett b- 
etta ~ yett öza ‘to milk a cow’. Nikolayev and Starostin (1994: 681) relate 
the noun yett ‘cow’ to words for ‘bull/ox’ that are based on the recon- 
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structed form (in their terms) *jsmcö, whereas the verb (-ett-) is said to 
stem from *=ämzÜ ‘to milk’. Above, however, I have argued that the other 
terms referred to in order to reconstruct a common form for ‘bull/ox’ are 
highly suspicious of being loans. In addition, it is difficult to understand 
why Chechen yett ‘cow’ and -ett- ‘to milk’ should represent different 
stems. Semantically, one might think of a verbal derivation (‘to act with 
respect to a cow’ > ‘to milk’), or we interpret the initial segment y- as the 
residue of an old class marker representing the ‘object of milking’, hence 
‘cow’ would have meant ‘that what is milked’ (but note that yett is in the 
b-class now). 

Among the remaining idiosyncratic forms, Khinalug luc:oz (~ dos) 
‘cow’ is of special interest (the form lac as given by Nikolayev and Staros- 
tin (1994: 681) is not attested in Ganieva 2002). It obviously forms a para- 
digm with lixiz ‘bull/ox’ and lixäz ‘calf (also compare qi¢:dz ‘calf, bac’az 
‘kid’, see below). Khinalug is marked for quite a number of bisyllabic lex- 
emes ending in -z, many of which are loans from Azeri or from a Kipchak 
Turkic language. However, some do not have a clear etymology, whereas 
others can be related to East Caucasian cognates, e.g. c’ink’az ‘lizard’, culoz 
‘tooth’, mixdz ‘needle’, cagaz ‘brush’, q’ilez ‘salty’, and nik’az ‘smooth’. 
Q'ilez ‘salty’ is derived from the oblique stem of g'a ‘salt’ (> q'ili), which 
suggests that -z might once have had the function of forming relational 
adjectives. Culoz ‘tooth’ goes back to a stem “cal(w)-, as shown, for in- 
stance, by Avar ca, Botlikh salu, Bagvalal salw, Akhvakh čilo, Khvarshi sel, 
Dargwa cula, Archi sot, Tabasaran sel-eb, Aghul sil-eb, Rutul sal-ab, 
Budukh sil, and Udi ul-ux. Here, we might think of -z as being an old plural 
marker (cf. the Udi plural tantum ul-ux), which would be semantically 
compatible with Khinalug mixdz ‘needle’ and cagaz ‘brush’. Hence, the el- 
ement -z in /ucoz ‘cow’, lixiz 'bull/ox', and lixáz/qic:àz ‘calf would refer to 
a collective interpretation of the given concept. The original stems would 
have been liż- ‘bull/ox’, luc- ‘cow’, and qic:- ‘calf. As for lixäz ‘calf, we have 
to think of a diminutive version of *lix- ‘bull/ox’, although the morpho- 
logical aspect of this diminutive still remains obscure. Otherwise, we 
would have to assume the merger of two different stems. The earlier form 
of *lix-‘calf may have been preserved in Budukh lah, Kryts leh ‘calf. 
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2.3 ‘Calf 
Again, none of the East Caucasian words for ‘calf can be safely recon- 
structed for PEC. The following types can be described: 
(8) a. Type: bece/mesi etc.: 
Nakh: Chechen bor? ‘young bull’ 
Avaro-Andian: Avar bece (Zakataly behc’e, Kusur behc’e, Antsukh behce, 
Karakh bihce) 
Tsezian: Hunzib bise, Hinukh mesi, Tsez mesi, Khvarshi mis:i (Inkhok- 
vari mis(:)e), 
Lak: b'arc 
Lezgian: Archi bis, Aghul urc 
b. Type: Aedir: 
Avaro-Andian: Andi Aedir, Bagvalal heder, Botlikh hedir, Akhvakh 
(Northern) Weye, Akhvakh (Southern) Aedir, Tindi Ae'er, Aer, Karata 
Aeder, Chamalal Aedi. 


c. Type: ‘es: 
Nakh: Chechen ésa (Akki ‘es), Ingush ‘asa, Bats ds ~ asa’ 


The other languages show more or less idiosyncratic forms, such as 
Andi (Muni) gac’a, Karata (Tokiti) haniha, C’unik’u, Ghodoberi hanixa, 
Dargwa g:ace (~ q:ac:a), Lezgi dana, Tsakhur q’aka, Rutul g’ag, Budukh lah, 
dana, Kryts leh, Udi mozi, and Khinalug lixáz, qic:dz. The following map 
illustrates the regional distribution of these types: 


‘es 


Aedir 





bece/mesi 


Graphic 6: Major Types of Calf-words in 
the East Caucasian Area 





The first type referred to in (8) has probably resulted from the diffu- 
sion of a Persian loan, namely bacce ‘child, youngster’. The forms with ini- 
tial m- can be related to this complex in case we accept that the shift b- > 
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m- that is typical for Tsezian still was operational by the time Persian 
came into use in this region (that is roughly in the i5th century CE). In 
addition, we have to assume a shift -čč- > -$- in Tsezian and Archi, and a 
rhotic pharyngealization in Lak (bacée > b'arc) and Aghul, whereby the 
pharyngeal was later on dropped in Aghul (*b‘ard > *ward > urč). The 
same can be assumed for Chechen bors ‘young bull’. A loan is likewise 
present in Lezgi/Budukh dana (cf. Terekeme Azeri dana ‘calf) and in Udi 
mozi, confer Armenian mozi ‘calf. 

The type Aedir seems to be confined to the Andian languages (see be- 
low section 6 for the similarity of the relevant terms to terms for lamb"). 
Nikolayev and Starostin (1994: 791), however, suggest to relate this type to 
Tsez and Hinukh tid, Khvarshi, Bezhta, and Hunzib {fed '(female) deer’, as 
well as to Lak gada and Dargwa (Chirag) dada ‘kid’ and to Tabasaran Zard, 
Aghul yard ‘steer’. The underlying semantics of (as they reconstruct) 
*LürdV ~ *türdV is said to have been ‘a kind of horned animal’. Phoneti- 
cally, the Tsezian forms in fact correspond to the forms represented by 
the type Aed-ir. Nevertheless, the semantics (‘calf vs. ‘deer’) raises doubts. 
The same holds on the phonetic level for the Tabasaran and Aghul forms 
(although we cannot fully exclude the possibility that Andian A-and 
Tabasaran Z-have resulted from the same phoneme). As for Lak gada and 
Dargwa dada the authors deny the possibility that these forms are bor- 
rowings from Turkic/Persian gada etc. ‘youngster’. Unfortunately, they 
offer no concrete arguments against this rather probable relationship. 

Another regional isolate is the type ‘es present as such only in Nakh. 
Nikolayev and Starostin (1994: 556) relate the relevant terms to Avar 
‘ac’ar, Andi cora, Chamalal ¢’d, Tindi C’ara, Karata cara, Botlikh C'ara, 
Bagvalal Cara, and Ghodoberi Cara ‘heifer’. In addition, they refer to 
terms for ‘heifer’ in Lezgian (Lezgi lac’, Tabasaran lič’, Aghul luč’, Rutul lic’, 
Tsakhur wuc'e and include Archi liči ‘enclosure for heifers’ and recon- 
struct a form *HéwilV. However, some other reflexes of what they list as *¢ 
show c’ is Nakh, but not s(s), and c’ in Tabasaran, but not č’, confer Che- 
chen c’iy ‘blood’ ~ Avar ¢’ago-, Tabasaran c’iwi ‘alive’ (*éaEwV ‘blood, life’, 
p-376). It is more probable that the terms for ‘heifer’ are based on Persian 
Cara ‘pasture’, in the semantic sense of ‘what is (typically) related to a pas- 
ture’. In order to relate the Nakh terms to the Lezgian ones, we would 
have to assume palato-aveolarization of *¢’ >*¢’ and metathesis (> */uéa in 
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the notation of the authors). Nevertheless, one should have in mind that 
the assumption of metathetic processes within lexical stems has to be ap- 
plied with great care. In sum, there is little evidence that the Nakh words 
have cognates in the other East Caucasian languages. 

An interesting set of cognates is given by Andi (Muni) gac’a, Dargwa 
q:ace (~ q:ac:a), and Khinalug gic:dz (~ qičäž) ‘calf (the Lak variant gu C'u 
‘heifer’ given by Nikolayev and Starostin (1994: 891) is neither mentioned 
in Xajdakov 1962 nor confirmed by my informants.), and Archi x'orč'i 
‘heifer’). The exact nature of the relation between these terms is difficult 
to describe: Lak q:a‘¢(a) is perhaps derived from Persian gäwak ‘steer, 
small bull’ > “gak(a) > *qāka > q:a*ca (secondary palatalization in Lak; 
Persian long å is typically represented by a* in Lak), which would then 
have been borrowed into Dargwa. In case both the Andi and the Khinalug 
forms have to be included, we would arrive at a very marked isogloss. 

Nikolayev and Starostin (1994: 928) relate Tsakhur g’aka and Rutul g'ag 
(< *q'ak-) to Avar ‘aka ‘cow’, Andi q'inko-m ‘bull-calf, Lak q'unca < *q'un- 
k(a) ‘calf of one year’, and Dargwa (Chirag) q'aqa « *q'ak(a). If this correla- 
tion is correct, we get an areal pattern that encompasses the south(west)- 
ern regions of Central Dagestan (Lak, Dargwa, Tsakhur, Rutul) plus the 
isolate Andi, a picture that is some what similar to the distribution of the 
q:aca-terms discussed above (except for Khinalug gid:äz). The same au- 
thors (1994: 1076) suggest to include Budukh läh and Kryts leh ~ le*'calf in 
a set of words that would go back to PEC *yol’V (in their notation) denot- 
ing ‘male (animal or human)’. Given the fact that none of the other terms 
(except for Archi vu ‘bull-calf) denote something parallel to the 
Kryts/Budukh forms (else, the authors refer to words meaning 'husband' 
or ‘young he-goat’) renders these correspondences extremely suspicious. 
Above, I have proposed to relate these terms to Khinalug /ix-dz ‘calf, 
which would give us a perfect semantic parallel. However, the assumed 
correspondence Khinalug -x- ~ Kryts/Budukh -A (~ -*) would call for fur- 
ther discussion. Given the fact that Khinalug is not related to Kryts/Bu- 
dukh (except for their common origin namely, the 'conservative type' of 
PEC (see Schulze 2008)) we should expect that the Kryts/Budukh term 
has been borrowed into Khinalug (leh > lix-äz in palatal environment?). 
The Khinalug variant /dq ‘calf given by Nikolayev and Starostin (1994: 
1077) is not confirmed by Ganieva (2002) and necessitates verification. 
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3. ‘PIG, SOW, BOAR’ 


Semantically, the general (unmarked) terms for ‘pig’ can be classified ac- 
cording to the question whether they are also used to denote pigs speci- 
fied for sex. The following table lists the languages/dialects at issue classi- 
fied according to the degree of sex differentiation: 


Ingush, Bats 
Avar (Kusur), Avar 
(Zakataly), Andi (Muni) 
Bagvalal, Tindi 
Budukh 
Avar (Andalal), Avar (Antsukh), Avar (Karakh) 
Khvarshi (Inkhokvari, Standard) 
Dargwa 
Lezgi, Aghul 
Chechen 
Avar, Avar (Hid), Andi, Chamalal, Akhvakh (Southern), 
Karata (Tokiti) 
Tsez (Mokok), Khvarshi (Inkhokvari), Hunzib 
Dargwa (Kajtak), Dargwa (Kubachi), Dargwa (Itsari), 
Lak 
Lezgi (Mikrakh), Tabasaran (South), Tsakhur, Rutul, Udi 
Chechen (Akki) 
Avar (Batlukh), Ghodoberi, Karata, Botlikh, Akhvakh (Northern), 
Khvarshi (Khvarshi), Hinukh 
Dargwa (Muiri) 
Archi, Lezgi (Kuba), Tabasaran (North, Khanag), Kryts 
Khinalug 





Table 2: The Relation of Pig-concepts to Boar/Sow-concepts 


39.6% of the data show a ‘pig/sow’-parallelism, as opposed to the 'pig/ 
sow/boar’-pattern (29.1%), and the ‘pig/boar’-pattern (14.6%). 16.6% of 
the data exemplify the ‘pig’-concept for both sexes. Normally, sex specifi- 
cation is done with the help of corresponding attributes (‘male/female’ 
etc.). Some languages, however, have specialized terms for ‘boar’ and 
(more rarely) for ‘sow’. In most instances, we have to deal with terms bor- 
rowed from Kumyk/Azeri gaban ‘boar’. This holds for Avar (Standard, 
Antsukh, Karakh, Kusur, and Zakataly), Andi, Bagvalal, Akhvakh (South- 
ern), Dargwa, Archi, Lezgi (Mikrakh), Rutul, and Tsakhur (in Karata and 
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Avar (Karakh), the corresponding term (gaban) may also be used for ‘pig’ 
and ‘sow’). Special terms for ‘boar’ occur in Bats (k’érat’), Ingush (nal), 
Chamalal (c’adüra), Budukh (sor), and Udi (k’a$il). Special terms for ‘sow’, 
however, are much rarer: They occur mainly in Bats (newz < Georgian nez- 
vi) and Ingush(Zar‘a, but note Chechen Zar‘a ‘pig’). Graphic 5 illustrates 
that the gaban-type constitutes a regional feature, basically confined to 
the central and southwestern parts of Dagestan: 
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EAN i A Graphic 7: Special Terms for ‘boar’ in 
L ZS SS East Caucasian 


SS 


It is rather difficult to explain the special terms for ‘boar’ mentioned 
above. Budukh sor may have resulted from a metonymic extension of the 
concept ‘bear’ (sor) > ‘strong male animal’ (?), being later on projected 
onto the concept of ‘boar’. Else, we might think of relating it to Dargwa 
cura ‘pig’ (see below). Ingush nal, Chamalal c’adüra, and Udi K'azil, how- 
ever, remain obscure. 

It is interesting to see that contrary to the boar-words, terms for ‘pig’ 
are rarely borrowed from non-East Caucasian languages. Exceptions are 
Karata, Lak, and Rutul dunguz ‘pig’ < Kumyk dunguz ‘pig’. This hints at an 
early stabilization of the lexical expression of the ‘pig’-concept in East 
Caucasian. We can describe the following major types: 


(9) a. Type: boton: 
Avaro-Andian: Avar boton (Antsukh boton, Kusur boson, Zakataly boxon, 
Karakh bufon, Andalal boton, Batlukh boton, Hid boton), Chamalal bof6, 
Andi (Muni) botoni, Akhvakh (Northern) boto, Akhvakh (Southern) 
boton, Bagvalal boton, Botlikh boton, Ghodoberi bofon, Tindi bofon, 
Karata (Tokiti) bofun 
Tsezian: Khvarshi boton 
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b. Type: beio: 
Tsezian: Tsez (Sagadin) beA"a, Tsez (Mokok) 5*eAo, Hinukh boAi, Hunzib 
buku, Bezhta buo 
c. Type: bok/q’: 
Nakh: Bats buruk’(?) 
Lak: Lak (Shali) burk’ ‘boar’ 
Lezgian: Archi bo"A', Lezgi wak, Aghul wak:, Tsakhur wok, Kryts wak, Bu- 
dukh wak, Udi bo*q' 
d. Type: haga: 
Nakh: Chechen haga, Ingush haga, Bats ga 
e. Type: cu’/a (?): 
Dargwa: cura 
Lezgian: Tabasaran sil, Budukh sor (?) 
f. Type: Za(r)q’a: 
Nakh: Chechen Zar‘a, Ingush Zar‘a 
Dargwa: Zag’a, Itsari Ziq'a 
Lezgian: Lezgi 2eg'i ‘piglet’. 

Special forms are Andi xunt’a, Dargwa (Meheb) t'erh, and Khinalug 
gamalmakagin (cf. Kryts makasin) ‘pig’. Except for Khvarshi boton, type 
(a) is confined to Avaro-Andian. The homogeneity of the relevant terms 
suggests that they represent borrowings in most of these languages. The 
donor language probably was Avar. By comparing bofon with Lezgi rgal 
‘rodent’, Tabasaran wer$il ‘wood mouse’, and Rutul yixal ‘rat’, Nikolayev 
and Starostin (1994: 1050) suggest that the word originally meant "rodent' 
> ‘animal digging earth’ > ‘boar”. However, this assumption is not very 
convincing both from a semantic and a phonetic perspective (the authors 
reconstruct a form *winAV4V). Nichols (2003: 260) suggests relating words 
of type (a) to all other terms mentioned in (7) except for type (e). Unfor- 
tunately, she only gives a proposal for the reconstruction of the final con- 
sonant (“...A /... AA’ "). Still, this reconstruction contradicts in parts to her 
summary of assumed sound correspondences (p. 247, 251). In fact, the 
data presented by Nichols are not conclusive. For instance, the author ar- 
gues that the Nakh pharyngeal (f) stems from glottalized "A' (p.219), even 
though she compares, for instance, Chechen dag’a ‘corpse’ with Andi A3". 
Lak ik'-, Archi Ay ‘die/kill’ etc. (p.258) in order to reconstruct "MAT Like- 
wise, she start from *A' ~ "A" to derive Chechen dug’, Avar ruX', Lak duk’, 
Archi 0A’ etc. (p.260). Given the correctness of this reconstruction, we 
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would expect Avar "boA'on (instead of given boton) and Chechen *g’aga 
‘pig’ (instead of given haqa). For the time being, it seems wiser to separate 
the Nakh entries from those of the other types. As for Chechen haga etc., 
one might also think of a loan from what is reflected, e.g., by Persian xük 
‘pig’, even though the representation of -u- by -a- may raise doubts (-u- is 
certainly old, cf. Pehlevi xūk ‘pig’ (Horn 1893: 113)). 

The assumed relation between Avar (and Andian) boton and be£o etc. 
‘pig’ is problematic, too. Normally, Avaro-Andian *£ corresponds to Tse- 
zian *t (with further modifications) and not to *A, see below for further 
arguments. 

The Lezgian terms clearly reflect proto-Lezgian (PL) *5"aA'or *b"afA', 
cf. the following set of cognates that sufficiently illustrate the reflexes of 
Proto-Lezgian *A’: 


t pes pem jud pos paier Fe ER 

"rex a 
(wak’-) 

ee he EE | rr 
wik"-) ag 

=e EEL 
rak’ 

"er eee ER 
nek’-) 

"rU wr Fri ECEE 
(yak’-) 

EEE PE MER 

under’ 0q'a 

me PP err N 


Table 3: Reflexes of Proto-Lezgian *-A’in the Lezgian languages 
















Except for Budukh mug’ (instead of expected **muk) ‘ice’, the corre- 
spondences for “A’ are regular (secondary processes are ignored). The 
pharyngeal in Archi and Udi probably reflects old *-/-. Most likely, this 
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sound included both a rhotic and a pharyngeal component. The assump- 
tion that the terms with -r- represent a secondary development cannot be 
fully excluded. However, this would not explain the pharyngealization in 
Udi bo'g'. Proto-Lezgian *b”arX’(or *borX’”) comes remarkably close to 
some Indo-European terms for ‘pig’, e.g. Khotan Saka pa’sa (G. Asatrian 
(p.c.), Latin porcus ‘pig’, Old High German far(a)h ‘pig’ etc. (< IE *porko-s). 
In order to explain this parallelism, we would have to start from a regional 
non-satemizing Indo-European language the layer of which might also be 
present, for instance, in Udi e‘k ‘horse’ (cf. IE *h,ekuo-s ‘horse’, see below). 
Accordingly, the cluster containing the lateral *A' (*-/A") would have rep- 
resented *-rk- of the donor language. It is tempting also to consider Lak 
(Shali) burk’ ‘pig’ in this context (the Bats form buruk’ ‘pig’ given by Niko- 
layev and Starostin (1994: 1047) is not confirmed by the most comprehen- 
sive lexical data base for this language, namely Kadagidze/Kadagidze 
(1984)). Lak burk' may have either preserved the original velar or may 
have changed Proto-Lak *-A’ to -k’ (this would have been the expected 
sound change). 

In case the type “bok’/q’ < *b"arx’ has resulted from a borrowing pro- 
cess we should assume that this process had been confined to the south- 
ern regions of the East Caucasian linguistic area. Despite phonetic simi- 
larities, it is difficult to relate this reconstruction to the Avar word for 'pig' 
(boton). The main reason is that Archi -A' normally corresponds to Avar -A’ 
and Tsezian -A, cf. Archi oA’, Avar rud’, Hinukh roA'i (borrowed from Avar), 
Khvarshi raAo, Tsez reA'u (borrowed from Avar) ‘yoke’; Archi aA’, Khvarshi 
rik, Tsez reà ‘meat’; Archi A'a-rak, Avar go-A', Tsez wa*-A, Hinukh ge-A, 
Bezhta Ai-ro, Hunzib Ara, We would hence expect Avar "boA'on instead 
of given boton. Hence, we might relate the Tsezian type be(‘)Ao etc. to PL 
*b"afX' and Lak burk’ which would make a borrowing of "bag" less prob- 
able. Avar boXon, however, should not be included in this set as long as we 
do not have further evidence for the correspondence Archi A" ~ Avar -¢. In 
addition, if Avar boton stems from something like *5o(/)A', we have to ex- 
plain the word formation element *-on, that by itself, however, is obscure. 

As can be seen from (7), the hypothetical type cu'/(a) is present only 
in Dargwa (cura), Tabasaran (sil), and Budukh (sor' boar’). The sound cor- 
respondence 'Dargwa c-, Tabasaran s-, and Budukh s-' is corroborated, for 
instance, by the term for ‘tooth’, cf. Dargwa cula, Tabasaran sl-ib « “sal-ib 
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(pl.tant.), Budukh sor. The shift *-r > *-/ in Tabasaran might be secondary. 
Hence, “cur- seems to be reconstructable from a formal point of view. 
Nevertheless, data are too few in order to propose this form as a term for 
‘pig’ on a proto-East Caucasian level. Rather, the areal neighborhood of 
Tabasaran and Dargwa hints a common innovation perhaps stemming 
from an unknown loan layer. The question of whether or not this loan 
layer has also been responsible for Budukh sor cannot be answered yet. 

Another term related to ‘pig’ is represented by the type Za(r)q’a, as re- 
flected by Chechen Zar‘a, Ingush Zar'a, Dargwa Zag’a (Itsari Ziq'a ‘pig’), 
and Lezgi Zeg’i ‘piglet’. Nikolayev and Starostin (1994: 1105) assume that 
the Nakh form has been borrowed into Ossetian (zäry(ä) ‘mother pig’, cf. 
Abaev 1958: 395). The authors are probably right when suggesting that 
Lezgi Zeg?! has been borrowed from Dargwa (despite the differences in 
vowels). The fact that the term is hence confined to Nakh and Dargwa 
suggests that we have to deal with another borrowing rather than with the 
reflex of a proto-East Caucasian word for ‘pig’: The same should be de- 
scribed for Khinalug maka#in ‘pig’ that also occurs in Kryts (makasin) and 
Lezgi (mekesa ‘female pig’). Obviously, we have to deal with a local term 
that has probably been borrowed into both Kryts and Khinalug from 
Lezgi. 

Lexical ‘isolates’ are Andi xunt’a, Dargwa (Meheb) t’erh, and Khinalug 
gama ‘pig’. The Khinalug term perhaps belongs to a small paradigm of 
animal terms marked for the atonic element ga-/gi-, cf. gawa ‘moth’, gard 
‘wolf, and gizlék ~ gizléc ‘lamb (born between September and December)’, 
if < "gi-zVl-ek (doubtful). However, it is difficult to show that this pattern 
reflects a word formation element *go/gi-. For instance, the term for ‘wolf 
can also be derived from West Iranian, (cf. Middle and Modern Persian 
gurg, Kurdish gur (the assumption by Nikolayev and Starostin (1994: 447) 
according to which gara is derived from a PEC concept 'beast or bird of 
prey’ (*gwerV-) is extremely unlikely). Thus, we cannot exclude that gama, 
too, has resulted from a borrowing process. 

Dargwa (Meheb) t'erh ‘pig’ is probably matched by Hunzib t’axe, t'axi 
‘boar’. However, further cognates cannot be given for now. Hence, it is 
more reasonable to assume that this form is an innovation of Meheb be- 
ing borrowed into Hunzib. 
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4. ‘HORSE, MARE, STALLION’ 


Just as it true for the ‘pig’-relate terms, the East Caucasian languages only 
partially distinguish between ‘horse’, ‘stallion’, and ‘mare’. The following 
discussion thus starts from discernible etyma rather than from an analysis 
of the individual concepts. The terms most often referred to in corre- 
sponding sources (see Nikolayev/Starostin (1994: 520) for references) 
listed in (10): 

(10) Avaro-Andian: Avar cu ‘horse’ (Hid co ‘mare, horse’), Andi ica ‘mare’, 
Andi cor ‘stallion’, Karata (Tokiti) bcwa ‘mare’, Ghodoberi ica ‘mare’, 
Akhvakh (Northern) ico ‘mare’, Akhvakh (Southern) icwi ‘mare’, Bagvalal 
ico ‘mare’, Karata i¢wa ‘mare’, Tindi i¢wa ‘mare’, Chamalal iša ‘mare’ 

Tsezian: Khvarshi icwa, (Go ‘mare’ 

Lak: cu ‘horse’ 

Dargwa: urči ‘horse, stallion’ (Kajtak réi ‘stallion’, Muiri urči ‘horse’, 
Kubachi use ‘horse’) 

Lezgian: Archi no? ‘horse’ 

Khinalug: psi ‘horse’ 

Except for Archi no", the words listed in (8) clearly reflect a proto- 
form *ac"a ‘horse’. The Khinalug form psi has obviously resulted from me- 
tathesis *-&w- > *-$w- > *-wš- > p3-. This process is typical for words like psa 
‘bear’, pxra ‘dog’, psit’ ‘young cat’, pslä ~ pislà fox’, pk:i ‘burnt’, psd ‘bread’, 
psana ‘sleeping’, psis ‘small petrol lamp’, psa ‘kind of oatmeal’, pt:ig ‘amu- 
let’, pt:gar ‘blosom of burr’, pxunc ‘star’, pxu ‘wooden shovel’, pxu ‘five’, 
pSild *woman's braid’, and p$o ‘three’. The Andi variant ica ‘mare’ vs. cor 
‘stallion’ suggest that the original meaning of *ac”a was related to the 
(unmarked) ‘mare’-concept augmented in Andi by an element *-r that de- 
rives the male variant. The same holds for the Dargwa forms (urci etc.) all 
of them denoting either ‘stallion’ or ‘horse’. Most likely, these terms stem 
from *ad”a-r > *ucar that was later subjected to metathesis (*ucar > *urda). 
Nikolayev and Starostin (1994: 520) refer to Archi no‘sin order to recon- 
struct (in their terms) a form *hi[n]éwi. However, it is far from being as- 
certained that Archi no‘s has to be included in this set of cognates. It is 
probably much too far-fetched to relate Archi no"? to Sumerian anse ‘don- 
key, equid’. Apparently, the other Lezgian languages do not show any 
trace of *ac"». Hence, we might alternatively think of a loan into Archi. 
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Reflexes of the proto-form *ac"» are confined to the central parts of Dage- 
stan, as can be seen from the map in graphic (6): 


Graphic 8: The *aC”a-Regions in the 
Eastern Caucasus 





This regional pattern suggests that *ac”a did not result from a PEC 
form, but from a borrowing process. In this context, we cannot exclude the 
possibility that it has emerged from a reflex of Indo-European *h,ekuo-s 
‘horse’ related to Proto-Indo-Iranian *acyas ‘horse’ ['acyas]. Accordingly, 
the term would have been introduced in the regions at issue in the 3rd 
millennium BCE. A non-satemizing variant of Early Indo-European term 
*h,ekuo-s must have been the source for Udi ert ‘horse’. The Udi pharyn- 
gealized vowel may be regarded as a reflex of the Indo-European laryngeal 
*h,- (e*k < *h,ek). Nevertheless, it does not seem possible to indicate the 
concrete source for the Udi word. Perhaps the term stems from an Anato- 
lian variant that still had retained the laryngeal before the group *éCV- (or 
*eCyu/i-) (having lost the laryngeal) shifted towards *áCCV-/*áCCu/i- (see 
Melchert 1994: 90). Alternatively, one might refer to Armenian es ‘donkey’ 
that has developed from Indo-European *A,ekuo-s ‘horse’ (see Olsen 1999: 
20). Accordingly, Udi e*k would have been borrowed from Proto-Arme- 
nian by a time when this language had already dropped the final se- 
quence "-uo- but before the satemization of *k occurred. 

Else, terms for the concepts at issue are rather heterogeneous: the 
most widely distributed terms are more recent loans from Turkic. This 
concerns Azeri/Kumyk aygır ‘stallion’ and Kumyk tay ‘foal’. The following 
languages show reflexes of aygır ‘stallion’: 

(11) Nakh: Chechen aygar, Ingush ‘aygar, Bats agirg (?) 
Dargwa: aygir (Kubachi aygur) 
Lak: aygur 
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Lezgian: Archi eygur-no‘$, Lezgi aygur, Tabasaran aygur (Southern 
Tabasaran also ‘horse’), Aghul aygur, Rutul aygar, Tsakhur aygar, 
Budukh aygar, Kryts yaragar 

Khinalug aygar 


It is remarkable that this type is regionally confined to the larger pe- 


riphery of the area, cf. graphic (7): 





Graphic 9: Aygır ‘stallion’ in the Eastern 
Caucasian Languages 


Obviously the borrowing of this term into the central languages 


(Avaro-Andian and Tsezian) was blocked by the presence of others terms 
for ‘stallion’ strongly conventionalized in the given speech communities. 
These terms are represented mainly by two types: 


(12) 


(13) 


barti ‘stallion’ 

Avaro-Andian: Avar barti, Bagvalal bart, Chamalal bart, Akhvakh barti, 
Ghodoberi barti, Tindi barti 

Tsezian: Tsez (Mokok) barti ‘horse’, Hinukh barti, Khvarshi (Inkhokvari) 
barti ‘horse’, Khvarshi (Khvarshi) barti 


sayro etc. 
Tsezian: Hunzib saryo ‘horse, stallion’, Tsez siryo ‘mare’, Khvarshi say- 
ro ~ soyro ~ soro ‘horse’ 


Nikolayev and Starostin (1994: 285) erroneously relate the barti-type, e.g., to 


Lak baléan ‘horse’, Lezgian: Lezgi balk'an (Kuba Balkan), Tsakhur Balkan, 
Kryts bälkän that, however, are loans from Osmanic pelken ‘dun horse’. 
Hence, barti should be regardedas an innovation related to Avar. For the 
time being, there is no evidence available that would suggest comparing 
the second type (sayro etc.) to languages from outside the Tsezian branch. 
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The Andian languages, too, show terms for ‘horse’ that are confined to 
this group. Here, two terms are relevant: (a) the type k’atu ‘horse’, as pre- 
sent in Andi K'otu, Botlikh K'ati, katu, Akhvakh (Southern) K'atu, Bagvalal 
Catw, Chamalal &'atw, Karata (Tokiti) K'yatu, and Tindi K'yatu; (b) the type 
*x”ani ‘horse’, cf. Karata Zone (Tokiti żoni), Ghodoberi x"ani, and Akh- 
vakh (Northern) ont, The second type is thus restricted to a small strip 
in the center of the Andian regions, cf. the sketchy map in graphic (10): 


Graphic 10: k’atu and x"ani ‘horse’ (circled) in 
the Andian Regions 





From this pattern we may infer that the x"ani-type has been second- 
arily introduced in the corresponding regions replacing the older K'atu- 
type. It is tempting to relate the x"ani-type to Georgian cxeni ‘horse’ or to 
Georgian hune ‘noble, precious horse’. The presence of a Georgian layer is 
also suggested by Avar (Zakataly) urya, Avar (Kusur) uyrya, Archi uri, 
Aghul üyra, Tsakhur urie ‘foal, colt’, and Khinalug warya ‘stallion’, cf. 
Georgian ura 'female foal' (cf. Gippert 1993: 219). 

The patterns just mentioned illustrate that terms for 'horse' are 
strongly related to specific regions in the Eastern Caucasus. This aspect 
becomes especially apparent when looking at two terms for ‘foal’ (~ 'stal- 
lion’) that are perhaps related: 

(14) a. Avaro-Andian: Avar tahi ‘foal’, Botlikh tahi ‘foal’, ‘stallion’, Ghodoberi 
tahi 'foal'. 


Tsezian: Khvarshi (Inkhokvari) tahi ‘foal, stallion’ 
Dargwa: Itsari t‘ahay ‘foal, stallion’ 


b. Avaro-Andian: Avar tay ‘stallion’ (Kusur day-lyag ‘stallion’, Andalal tay 
‘foal’, Hid tay, also ‘stallion’), Andi tay ‘foal’ (Muni tayn ‘foal’), Bagvalal 
tay ‘foal’, 

Chamalal tay ‘foal’, Karata tay ‘foal, stallion’, Tindi tay ‘foal’ 
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Dargwa: t'ay ‘foal’ 


Lak: tfay ‘foal’ 


Lezgian: Lezgi tay ‘foal’ (Mikrakh also talinc’ ‘foal’), Tabasaran (North) 
day ‘stallion’, Tabasaran (South) day ‘foal’, Rutul day ‘foal’, Budukh 
t’e(yce) ‘foal’, Kryts t’äy ‘foal’. 


The terms in (14.b) are borrowed from Azeri day ‘foal, colt (of two 
years)’. In Avar, tay ‘stallion’ is opposed to tahi ‘foal’, a fact that renders it 
problematic to regard the tahi-type listed in (14.a) as a phonetic variant of 
day (~ tay). It is probable that tahi ‘foal’ has developed secondarily from 
day in Avar and that it was later on borrowed into Botlikh, Ghodoberi, 
and Khvarshi. It may well have been that the same process applied in 
Itsari Dargwa (t‘ahay ‘foal, stallion’ vs. Dargwa t'ay ‘foal’). At any rate, the 
languages listed in (14) illustrate that the borrowing process is confined to 
the central and southern parts of Dagestan, cf. the map in graphic (11): 





Graphic n: day and tahi ‘foal’ (~ ‘stallion’) 


Other regional terms are restricted to even smaller areas, confer the 


following list: 


(15) North: 


North: 
North: 
Central: 


Central: 


Central (North): 


Chechen gowr ‘horse’, Ingush gowr (cf. MPers. and NPers. 
gor ~ gür ‘wild ass, onagr’ (Proto-Iranian *gaura < "g*oura, 
also cf. Harmatta 1999: 369). 

Chechen ga! (Akki gela), Ingush gal, Bats gadal (?) ‘mare’ 
Chechen be’ga , Ingush bag’ ‘foal’ 

Dargwa ‘abu, Tsakhur ‘abu ‘horse’ (< Persian yabu ‘mare’) 
Dargwa gaza (Kajtak and Muiri k:"ac:a, Kubachi K"ac:a) 
‘mare’, Lak k:ac:a ‘mare’, Archi g"aci ‘mare’ 

Avar ‘ala (Hid ‘horse’), Botlikh ‘a/a ‘mare’ 
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Central (West): 


Central (West) 
South (Mid-): 


South (Mid-): 
South (Mid-/East): 
South (Peripheral): 
Southeast: 


Southeast: 


Hinukh seg”e ‘horse, mare’, Hunzib Sugu ‘mare’, Bezhta 
Sugo 

Hinukh ec'ir, Hunzib ic'er foal‘ 

Lezgi x"ar, Tabasaran xar, (Southern) x"ar, Aghul x"ar, 
Rutul vor ‘mare’ (< Persian xar ‘donkey’) 

Tabasaran fiaywan, Aghul fiaywan, Rutul yiwan ‘horse’ (« 
Arabic haywan animal") 

Lezgi balk’an (Kuba balkan), Tsakhur balkan, Kryts bälkän 
‘horse’ (« Osmanic pelken ‘dun horse’) 

Tsakhur madyan ‘mare’, Khinalug mädyan ‘mare’ (< Azeri/ 
Persian madyan ‘mare’) 

Budukh q:ulan, Khinalug: q:ulan *mare' (< Azeri gulan 
‘foal’) 

Budukh xilä ‘horse’, Kryts xilix ‘mare’ 


The table illustrates that regional terms are especially prominent in 
the central and southern regions of the Eastern Caucasus. Unfortunately, 
not all terms listed in (15) have a secure etymology. The proposal by Ni- 
kolayev and Starostin (1994: 444—445) to relate Hinukh seg"e, Bezhta šugo, 
and Hunzib Sugu to the Dargwa complex gaza (~ k:”ac:a etc.), to Lak 
k:ac:a ‘mare’, and to Archi g”aci ‘mare’ (< *gwääe in their terms) is difficult 
to follow. As long as we do not have to deal with loans most of the other 
terms remain obscure. The same holds for some of the remaining idiosyn- 


cratic terms: 


(16) North (West) 
Central 
Central (West) 
Central (West) 
Central (West) 
Central (West) 
Central (south) 
South (East) 
South (East) 


Bats pasat’ ‘foal’ (< geo. pasat’i ‘mare’) 

Dargwa (Kubachi) g:ita 

Akhvakh kono ~ k’oni ‘foal’ (< Russian kon’ ‘horse’) 
Khvarshi xaram ‘foal’ 

Tsez gulu ‘horse’ (Mokok gulus ~ guluci ‘stallion’) 

Tsez k'ec'oli ‘stallion’ 

Archi uri ‘foal’ (cf. Georgian ura ‘female foal’) 

Udi k’op’i ‘foal’ 

Budukh merhan ‘mare’ (cf. Arabic muhr ‘foal, colt (under 
one year)’) 


In sum, we can safely state that there is no evidence that would allow 
reconstructing a PEC terms for ‘horse’, ‘stallion’, ‘mare’, and ‘foal’. Rather, 
different loans layers are present that range from ‘post-Indo-European’ 
languages (e.g. early Iranian) to relatively late layers as given by Arabic, 
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Turkic (mainly Kumyk and Azeri), and Persian. Table (4) illustrates that 
these layers are especially present in the souther regions, whereas the 
central, western, and northern regions are more strongly marked for local 
patterns (shaded fields): 


(Family) 
STE 
(Turkic) i wr : iu 
Avar- Central nn haywan 2 | ayğır 
(Turkic) 
Iranian) 


È 

Andian (-West) | (Arabic) | | (Turkic) | | (Iranian) 

Sege SEM ce *acua m n 
(Iranian) | (Persian) (Turkic) nn (Turkic) 

os *acua (Iranian) CR : : SS da 

(Turkic) nn 

































(Turkic) 


Lezgian South *h,ek- (Indo-Euro- aygır xar / day 
pean), haywan (Turkic) mädyan (Turkic) 
(Arabic), pelken (Persian), 
(Turkic), xar (Persian) gulan 
(Turkic) 


Khinalug | South *acua (Iranian) aygır gulan ayğır 
(Turkic) (Turkic) (Turkic) 


Table 4: Major Loan Layers (present with ‘horse’, ‘stallion’, ‘mare’, and ‘foal’) in East 
Caucasian 










From this we may conclude that horses had been introduced under 
impact especially from early Iranian societies. Later on, at least some of 
the terms related to the horse-domain had been replaced by younger Ara- 
bic, Turkic, and Persian loans. This process probably started in the 12th 
century and conditioned the loss of older terms perhaps preserved in 
some of the idiosyncratic words for the concepts at issue. 


5. ‘DONKEY’ 


Contrary to terms related to the horse-domain, terms used to denote 
‘donkey are much more homogeneous. Basically, four patterns can be dis- 
tinguished (one being strongly subdivided): 


(17) a. 
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type: dagi: 
Lak: t:uk:u 
Lezgian: Archi dogi, Aghul dagi, Tabasaran daži. 


b. Type: (e)lem: 
Lezgi lam, Budukh lem, Kryts lim, Udi e‘le‘m 
Khinalug hilam. 

c. Type: hama-: 

(c1) hama 


C2. 


C3. 


C4. 


C5. 


c6. 


C7. 


c8. 


Avaro-Andian: Avar hama, Bagvalal ‘ama, Karata hama. 


Type: h(a)m(a)-ha: 
Dargwa: emhe (Itsari amha, Kajtak imha, Muiri hama-ha, Kubachi 
hama-ha). 


Type: (h)ama-xi/a: 

Avaro-Andian: Andi (Muni) amu-xi (note Andi (ham-oro-xi), Tindi ama- 
xa, Botlikh hama-xi, Ghodoberi hama-xi, Akhvakh (Southern) eme-xi, 
Karata imi-xi, Chamalal ama-x ~ hama-xi. 


Type: (h)omo-g’e: 

Tsezian: Khvarshi um-q'e (Inkhokvari omo-q'e), Hinukh omo-q'i, Tsez 
(Sagadin) omo-g'i. 

Type: hama-r: 

Avaro-Andian: Karata (Tokiti) hama-r. 

Type: hama-y: 

Tsezian: Tsez (Mokok) ‘omo-y. 

Type: arma-t’u: 

Hunzib armo-t'u, Bezhta irma-t'o. 


Type: hamal: 
Lezgian: Rutul yama*l, Tsakhur hamala (~ a‘male) 


Type: wir: 
Nakh: Chechen, Ingush, Bats wir. 


FAL 


In addition, Bezhta shows an idiosyncratic form (909), probably an 
onomatopoetic formation. The overall distribution of the four basic pat- 
terns is illustrated in graphic (12): 
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himár 
EEE «wi 
ELTE.) (e)lem 


Graphic 12: The Four Basic Types of 
Donkey-words in East Caucasian 





At least type (d) suggests a loan process, confer Georgian viri ‘donkey’. 
The same probably holds for the complex pattern showing up in type (c): 
It is rather likely that the relevant terms are derived from Arabic himar 
‘donkey’. In most languages, the first vowel has been assimilated to the 
pharyngeal consonant h- (> hama), although some language shows -e/i-: 
Southern Akhvakh, Karata, and (in parts) Dargwa) or -o- (Tsezian). The 
Tokiti Karata form hamar has preserved these stages. In a second step 
hamar has been reduced to *hama (Avar, Bagvalal, Karata). In most of the 
other Central Dagestanian languages, the resulting form hama has been 
augmented by derivational elements the distribution of which is clearly 
confined to the subgroups, confer graphic (13): 


hama 
hama-xi 


hama-q'e 


Ji 


hama-ha 


Graphic 13: The Distribution of hama- 
derivation in Central Dagestan 





The very nature of these derivational elements is difficult to describe. 
As far as data go, we cannot associate either Andian -xi, Tsezian -q'e or 
Dargwa -ha to with the given word formation patterns or compositional 
elements. Nevertheless, it is worth mentioning that these derivational 
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strategies occur mainly in the periphery of the hama-region, whereas the 
center (basically Avar) has preserved the unmarked form. The two forms 
Hunzib armat’u and Bezhta irmat’o can only be included in this set if we 
assume a rather complex sound change, namely *himar >*h"/‚mar > 
*“ /mar > *“/rma, before the segment -t’u ~ Co was added. 

Type (b) (e)lem is clearly confined to the South. It is present mainly in 
Lezgi (am, Budukh lem, Kryts lim, Udi e‘le‘m, and Khinalug hilam. Kryts 
lim and Budukh lem probably represent loans from Lezgi (lam). However, 
we cannot refer to this term in order to explain Udi e‘le‘m and Khinalug 
hilam. Rather, we should start from *hilam (Udi e‘le‘m < *hilem). Accord- 
ingly, Lezgi lam has emerged from *halam < *hilam too (> *h’lam > lam). 
The origin of this term is somewhat obscure: If we are allowed to include 
Rutul yama‘l and Tsakhur hamala, we might think of metathesis (either 
*hilam < *himal or Rutul yama‘l < *yalam). The reconstruction *himal, 
however, suggests that the terms of type (b) are derived from Arabic 
himar ‘donkey’, just as it is true for the type (c) terms (this holds especially 
for Rutul yama‘l and Tsakhur hamala). In this respect it is quite remarka- 
ble that none of the East Caucasian languages has adopted the Turkic 
term for ‘donkey’ (esek). Obviously, donkey-related traditions had already 
become strongly stabilized prior to the intrusion of Turkic languages. 

Apart from the Nakh regions (that show wir taken from Georgian viri 
‘donkey’), a small strip in the southern central area represents the only re- 
gion that is not marked for reflexes of Arabic himar. Here, type (a) pre- 
vails, confer Lak t:uk:u, Archi dogi, Aghul dagi, and Tabasaran daži. The 
origin of this term, however, is obscure. Apparently, there are no traces of 
the dagi-type in the remaining East Caucasian languages. Most likely, we 
have to deal with an innovation that has developed in one of the four lan- 
guages being borrowed later on in to the other languages. 


6. 'SHEEP, RAM, EWE, LAMP' 


The East Caucasian languages elaborate the generic terms for ‘sheep’, 
‘ewe’, ‘ram’, and ‘lamb’ to different degrees. As can be seen from the map 
in graphic (11), the central regions are marked for a fourfold distinction, 
whereas the periphery reduces this pattern to a threefold or twofold dis- 
tinction: 
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Sheep vs. ewe vs. ram vs. lamb 


GES Sheep/ewe vs. ram vs. lamb 
(C) Sheep/ewe/ram vs lamb 


Graphic 14: Degrees of 
Sheep/Ewe/Ram/Lamb-differentiation 
in East Caucasian 


Note that this map ignores some minor patterns that show, for in- 
stance, a merger of the sheep- and ram-concepts (as in Khvarshi) or dvan- 
da compounds to encode ‘sheep’ (= ‘ewe-ram’), as in Tabasaran. In addi- 
tion, the map ignores specialized terms denoting types of sheep. It starts 
from the most generic term (‘sheep’) asking to which extent it also covers 
the meaning of ‘ewe’, ‘ram’, or ‘lamb’. 

Contrary to the terms discussed so far, terms for the sheep-domain are 
marked for a pronounced ‘regional’ aspect: Accordingly, it is difficult to 
reconstruct sheep-words for NEC at all (the proposals by Nikolayev and 
Starostin (1994) cannot be discussed here in details; in fact, most of them 
are rather improbable reconstructions). The high degree of lexical diver- 
sity is probably due to the fact that some specialized or technical terms 
denoting sheep of different kind, age, or sex that have been coined in the 
individual languages have acquired a more generic meaning. This hy- 
pothesis leads to the assumption that sheep-keeping traditions had been 
present in the region since early times (see Esminger/Parker (1986) for the 
history of sheep breading). As a matter of fact, loan layers are much less 
discernible than the terms discussed above. Most likely, the stabilization 
of the local systems of sheep-keeping terminology has in parts blocked 
the intrusion of foreign terms. 

Nevertheless, at least some terms are present in more than just one 
language. However, the degree of shares between two or more languages 
is relatively low, cf. table (5): 
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| | Language Number of shares 
Chechen E IAM 
Nakh Ingush E ee 













Bats 
Avar 
Andi 
Akhvakh 





Bagvalal 
Avaro-Andian | Botlikh 
Chamalal 
Ghodoberi 
Karata 
Tindi 


Lak 

Archi 
Lezgi 
Tabasaran 
Aghul 
Rutul 
Tsakhur 
Budukh 


7 
4 
25 
3 
12 
3 
4 
3 
4 
3 
3 
3 
3 
5 
5 
Lezgian d 
3 
3 
1(? 


Bd 

235 | 
FB 
Be 
FE 
CRM, 
UON. 

E BREAK 

EC ME, 
FORMEN 

Tsez AD ae aon 
Hinukh Be 
Tsezian Hunzib a ] 
Bezhta RSEN, 
Khvarshi nu 
Dargwa a rn al 
Be, 
FE 
Be 

a e 
ae ee 
MEMOREM 
BRNO 
ee 
ES 
EZE 
aD 


= 


Caucasian Albanian 


o 





Khinalug EEE 


Table 5: Number of Generic Terms (Sheep-domain) Shared by Two or More Languages 
(Dialects included) 


Many of these shares, however, are regionally confined or restricted to 
individual subfamilies. This holds especially for Nakh and Lezgian, 
whereas there are more terms that show up both in Avaro-Andian and 
Tsezian, cf. table (6) that refers to the basic types of generic terms to de- 
note ‘sheep’, ‘ram’, ‘ewe’, or ‘lamb’ (evident loans are marked by shaded 
fields): 
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Type Meaning | Nakh | Avaro- | Tsezian | Dargwa | Lak | Lezgian | Khinalug 
Andian 


‘sheep’, 























‘axar | lamb’ | + 
*ha(r)A’ | ‘sheep + 
D 


ram’ 
, 
, 







i 


Cobal 'sheep' 






— 
$ — 
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d 6: Degree Ze — of d Terms o to — L 





To these types, we have to add quite a number of idiosyncratic terms 
that are documented for just one language. Some of these terms are loans: 


(18) Nakh: 
Bats Zelré ‘sheep’, ‘ram’. 


Avaro-Andian: 
Avar (Zakataly) koh ‘lamb’, Avar (Kusur) zeger ‘lamb’, Avar (Antsukh, 
Karakh) huh ‘sheep’ ‘lamb’, Avar (Andalal) nebgal ‘sheep’; 
Andi bura ‘lamb’, hayman ‘sheep’, ‘ewe’, ‘ram’; 
Karata (Tokiti) leblab ‘ram’, hark:'in ‘ewe’; 
Botlikh rexuli na ‘sheep’ ‘ewe’. 

Tsezian: 
Bezhta xoy ‘ram’ (cf. Armenian xoy ‘ram’); 
Hunzib xor ‘ram’. 

Lezgian: 
Tabasaran (Southern) Carwa ‘ewe’ (Asatrian (p.c.) considers the possibil- 
ity that Carwa might “be a borrowing from NPers. (dial.) carva (cahar- 
pa, lit. ‘quadruped’), denoting ‘cattle, primarily a small one"); 
Aghul urg ‘lamb’ < “were-k ‘lamb’ (Iranian) (loan just as Rutul urg ‘lamb’, 
Tsakhur urg ‘lamb’); 
Tsakhur garm ‘sheep’ (< Armenian gar ‘lamb’? In case we have to start 
from Arm. gar-n > garm by dissimilation, the borrowing might be old 
(Asatrian, p.c.)), g:arg ‘ram’; 
Budukh q’asq’a ‘ewe’; 
Kryts k’äbäl ‘ram’, wul ‘ewe’; 
Udi egel, igel ‘sheep’, ‘ewe’. 

Caucasian Albanian: be, goli(fi) ‘sheep’. 

Khinalug: käläm ‘sheep’ (< Arabic hamal ‘lamb’), gizlec ‘lamb’, k:arap:a 
‘lamb’. 


As has been said above, the number of evident loans in relatively low. 
Table (7) lists the relevant terms in the major contact languages: 








| [shep Lee | ram’ mb. 
ravi, bat'k'ani 

| Armenian | voxar — | mai xoy | gar 
|gusend Lie Log mis 


toqil 
gusbed gusbend 
qozu — 
[gum | 


|Kumyk | mal Lon [|qofkanirk |4 
Uy, 


T 


koy, koškar 


Arabic ganam, hurüf, šāh, | naja, šāh hamal, hurüf, dan, 
dan Sah 


Table 7: Terms Related to the Sheep-domain in the Major Contact Languages of East 
Caucasian (Selection) 
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Terms that have been borrowed into East Caucasian are marked by 
bold letters (note that Nikolayev and Starostin (1994: 405-406) errone- 
ously reconstruct *dwdn’V ‘sheep, ram’ for the dan-type that is, however, 
undoubtedly borrowed from Arabic dan ‘sheep’). Still, the low degree of 
discernible loans does not necessarily imply that the remaining terms re- 
flect PEC forms. The same authors reconstruct various forms, such as (in 
their transcription) “ilyU ‘sheep, lamb’ (p.247-248), *wifiwV ‘sheep, lamb, 
young of animals’ (p. 1054), *m/iar$V ‘sheep’ (p.813), *Cwörgü ‘sheep, lamb’ 
(p.350), *tambagV ‘sheep’ (p.757), *kwe’ni ‘ram’ (p.710), *wilga(ra) ‘lamb, 
ram’ (p. 1049), *y[a]rV ‘ewe, ram’ (p. 1071), “hanxV ‘mountain goat, ram’ (p. 
510), **wélgé ‘lamb’ (p.232), *AdAla ‘lamb’ (p. 776), and *swän’V ‘lamb’ (p. 
966). However, most of these reconstructions are rather questionable or 
even based on the wrong interpretation of data: For instance, most of the 
terms listed for *kwz/ni ‘ram’ (p.710) are in fact borrowings from a Turkic 
lexeme preserved, for instance, in Nogai koy, Kumyk qoy ‘sheep, ewe’; cf. 
the following entries: 

(19) kuy ‘ram’, ‘sheep’ (< Kumyk/Nogai goy ~ koy ‘ram’) 
Nakh: Chechen ka ‘ram’, Ingush ka ‘ram’; 


Avaro-Andian: Avar kuy ‘ram’ (Karakh kuy ‘sheep’, Antsukh kuy ‘sheep’, 
‘ram’), Andi kuy ‘ram’, Karata (Tokiti) kuy ‘ram’, Bagvalal Küy ‘ram’, 


Wet 


Ghodoberi kiiyi ‘ram’, Tindi KG ‘ram’, Chamalal EC ‘ram’; 
Tsezian: Hinukh K"i (beX’) ‘ram’, ‘sheep’; 
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Dargwa: Kajtak Ze ‘ram’, Kubachi K"a ‘ram’, Itsari K'a-ya* ‘ram’, Muiri 
k"e ‘ram’, ‘sheep’); 

Lak: ku ‘ram’, ‘sheep’; 

Khinalug: ki ‘ram’, ‘sheep’. 

Nevertheless, there is at least one set of cognates that might reflect an 
PEC term: The following words hint at PEC *ba(r)A’ ~ ba(r)q’ ‘sheep (ge- 
neric)’: 

(20) a. "be(r)A''sheep', ‘ewe’, ‘ram’, ‘lamb’ 
Avaro-Andian: Avar (Hid) burud’ ‘lamb’ 
Tsezian: Bezhta bid’ ‘ewe’, Hinukh beA'q'u ‘sheep’, ‘ewe’, Hunzib biA’ 
‘ewe’, Khvarshi (Inkhokvari) biA’-gu ‘sheep’, ‘ewe’, Khvarshi Khvarshi) 
bei au ‘sheep, ram’, Khvarshi (Inkhokvari) buA’-q’u, Tsez (Mokok) bed:- 
q'u ‘sheep, ewe’, Tsez (Sagadin) beù’ ‘sheep’, Tsez (Sagadin) be’X’-gu 
ewe. 

b. *ba(r)A:’- "b"a(r):'(?) ‘sheep’, ‘ram’, ‘ewe’ 

Lezgian: Archi ba‘k’ ‘ram’ (but cf.bag’ari ‘lamb of one to two years’ ?), 
‘lamb’, Lezgi g'ar ‘lamb’, ‘ram’, Tabasaran yaq’ ‘ram’ (?), Aghul wak’-a‘ 
‘sheep’, ‘ewe’, Budukh wig’-er ‘ram’, Kryts wiq’-er ‘lamb’, ‘ram’, Caucasian 
Albanian bie ‘sheep’. 

A PEC background is probable if we are allowed to link type (20.b) to 
type (20.a). However, if we start from *-A’, we would expect -t in Avar and 
-A’ in Archi. Archi -A' again would presuppose Lezgi -k’ (> -k), Tabasaran - 
k:, Aghul -k:, and Rutul, Tsakhur, Kryts, Budukh -k (cf. again table (3)). Also 
note that Lezgi gar (< *wag’ar), Aghul wak’a* (< *wak’-ar), Budukh and 
Kryts wiq’-er are pluralia tantum marked for the plural suffix *-ar. This el- 
ement is missing both in Archi (if we do not consider bag’ari) and in the 
terms of type listed in (20.a). We have hence to compare Proto-Samur 
*waq' to Archi ba‘k’ (rather than bag’ari) and to Avaro-Andian/Tsezian 
"bai" (ignoring the sonant -r- in Avar that might be also reflected by the 
pharyngeal in Archi bak’). In addition, the velar in Aghul wak’a‘ has to be 
taken into account. Accordingly, we have to start from a consonant that 
would yield E" in Archi, as well as a resp. A in the Samur languages 
(note that Caucasian Albanian bie ‘sheep’ may have resulted from *be‘q’). 
Nikolayev and Starostin (1994: 131) suggest PEC "X? that would, however, 
correspond to -A:’ in the Avaro-Andian languages. Here, Avar burud’ 
would go against the reconstruction (as long as it is included in this set of 
cognates). Nevertheless, “ba,A:' ~ Shari" (female?) sheep’ seems to be a 
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possible source at least for the Lezgian and Tsezian languages. It is 
tempting to relate this form to Tsez miA'i ‘ram’ and Dargwa maq:a ‘ewe’, 
mug’a-ra (Itsari mig’a-ra, Kubachi muq'a-re) ‘lamb’. This would either ne- 
cessitate a morphological interpretation of the initial segment (*b- ‘fe- 
male’ vs. *m- ‘male’), the evidence of which, however, is far from being as- 
certained. Or, we should assume the presence of a prenasalized stop 
(*"baA’). In fact, reflexes of *(")baA.’ ~ *(")bajrA: represent one of the rare, 
safely established sets of cognates for 'sheep' that have a broader distribu- 
tion. The similarity with Kurdish barx ‘lamb’ is purely accidental, as berx 
is a diminutive of *bere ‘sheep’ (> *berek), cf. Persian barra ‘lamb’ (MPers. 
varrak, from Olran. *warnaka- from PIE *wrH(e)n, cf. Greek apyv ‘lamb’, 
Sanskrit úrana ‘ram’, ‘lamb’ (an Iranian version of this lexeme is reflected 
by Aghul urg < *ure-k ‘lamb’, cf. Tat were and Ossetic uer, werikk, Balochi 
gwarak lamb’). 

Another good candidate is the following set: 

(21) a. Aret’ir ‘lamb’ 
Avaro-Andian: Avar Leier (Karakh A'ifer), Botlikh xet’ir, Tindi A.’er, Bot- 
likh A’’et’ir ‘sheep, ewe, lamb’, Akhvakh (Northern) A’eye, Akhvakh 
(Southern) A:’ideri, Karata X:’ider, Ghodoberi A'idir, Chamalal Ali; 
Tsezian: Tsez (Mokok) Aeli, Tsez (Sagadin) Aeli, Beztha Aile ‘lamb’, 
Hinukh Zelt, Hunzib Aile, Khvarshi (Inkhokvari) Ale, Khvarshi Aili ~ tile. 

b. *A.’al‘(young) lamb’ 

Lezgian: Archi Wal, Lezgi k’el, Tabasaran cil (<*k:il), Aghul k:el, Rutul 
gal, Tsakhur gew, Kryts kel, Budukh kel, Udi g’al. 
Khinalug: k’u (?) 

Nikolayev and Starostin (1994: 776) assume that most of the Andian 
forms are marked for a “peculiar infix -dV- common to some other names 
of young animals (“kadata ‘calf, *Aidir 'kid')”. Given the highly problem- 
atic assumption of derivational infixes (see Yu 2007), it is perhaps more 
suitable to regard the dental stop as being part of the stem. Accordingly, 
we would start from a Proto-Avaro-Andian form like *X’et’i-(r). In the 
Tsezian languages, PEC “2.” regularly shifts to A (> *Aet'i-). The sonant -I- 
present in both Tsezian and Lezgian may have resulted from a secondary 
shift *-t’- > *-/- (-d- as preserved in Karata A"ide-r representing an interme- 
diate stage). The Lezgian languages would have participated in this shift 
(>*Arel(i)). Final *-i seems to have been dropped already in Proto-Lezgian 
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(Tsakhur gew stems from “gel < “Wel, but not from *A:’eli, which would 
have resulted in **gel’). The inclusion of Khinalug k’u ‘lamb’ is doubtful: 
There is no evidence that Tiet. was marked for a labial component. 
Hence, the vowel in Khinalug remains unexplained. 

Most of the Andian languages show an interesting pattern that relates 
the lamb-words to those for ‘calf, confer table (8): 


Car [us 
Risa None) 
Akhvakh (Southern) 
Bagvalal A'eder 


Table 8: Calf andLamb in Some Andian Languages 





The resemblance is striking (*Aed- ‘calf vs. “A:’ed/t’- lamb) but difficult 
to explain. One might assume a secondary convergence on the phonetic 
side induced by the semantic feature ‘young(ster)’ present in both con- 
cepts. Or, the opposition *A/"A: once entailed some kind of sound sym- 
bolic value. The same is perhaps given for the Aghul pair urč ‘calf vs. urg 
‘lamb’ (< *ure-k < “were-k, see above). 

In this context it is worthy to note that at least in some languages, the 
term for 'sheep' is also used to refer to other smaller horned animals, cf. 
Avar (Antsukh) boc’ ‘sheep’, but Bezhta boc’i, Hunzib boc’ ‘small horned 
livestock’, boc’ilas Zo ‘kind of small horned livestock’, ‘sheep’, Hunzib boc’, 
Archi buc:’i ‘cows’ (plural of von ‘cow’). 

Another term that transgresses the individual language families is pre- 
sent in the following set: 

(22) Type: caqu ‘lamb’, ‘ewe’ 
Nakh: Chechen (Akki) cuxa-lg ‘lamb’, Bats cuyx ‘lamb’; 
Avaro-Andian: Avar caqu (Andalal caxu) ‘ewe’; 
Karata (Tokiti) caqu ‘sheep’, ‘ewe’; 
Dargwa: Zaq:a ~ caq:a ‘sheep’ (Chirakh caqu is borrowed from Avar); 
Lezgian: Archi cuqu. 
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Here, the Tsezian and Lezgian languages are not represented at all 
(Archi Cugu probably is a loan from Avar). Hence, we have to deal with a 
northern pattern that has emerged from an innovation process in either 
Avar or Nakh. The assumption of a local origin is also probable for the 
following set: 

(23) Type: anti ‘sheep’, ‘ram’, ‘ewe’ 
Avaro-Andian: Karata Ge ‘ram’, Akhvakh (Northern) äfi ‘ram’, 


‘sheep’, Akhvakh (Southern) anti ‘ram’, ‘sheep’, Chamalal ixa ‘ewe’; 
Tsezian: Khvarshi dati ‘ram’, ‘ewe’ (borrowed from an Andian lan- 


guage). 

Nikolayev and Starostin (1994: 248) also include Chechen ‘axar, In- 
gush “äxar, Bats ‘axr-ob in this set (reconstructing Sr! ‘sheep, lamb’). 
However, this reconstruction goes against what they describe as possible 
reflexes of PEC *x in Avaro-Andian (p.39), namely “x: ~ "A. In fact, it 
makes more sense to start from “anti and to separate the Nakh terms from 
this set (« *q'ax-ar?). It is perhaps more than a guess to relate “anti to 
Armenian amlik (dialectal, mainly Lori and Qarabakh) 'a lamb or child 
of/under one year age’. Armenian amlik “can easily be derived from am 
['year, W.S.] with the suffixal element *-li(h,)- and diminutive -ik” (Mar- 
tirosyan 2008 : 55). 

As shown by the Karata pair Ge ‘ram’ vs. riha ‘ewe’, we cannot relate 
“anti to the Andian rixa-type ‘sheep’, ‘ewe’ (cf. Bagvalal riha ‘ewe’, Karata 
riha ‘ewe’, ‘sheep’, Ghodoberi rixa ‘sheep’, ‘ewe’, Tindi rixa ‘ewe’). Nikola- 
yev and Starostin (1994: 1071) suggest to relate the riha-type to Avar 
(Antsukh) her ‘ewe’ (we can add Lezgi her ‘ram’ (Kuba her ‘sheep’, 
Mikrakh her (lap:ag) ‘sheep’), to Hinukh xor ‘ram’ (but note Bezhta xoy 
‘ram’ < Armenian xoy ‘ram’!), and to the element -gu/-q’u present in the 
compounds Hinukh bei ou ‘sheep’, ‘ewe’, Khvarshi biA’gu ‘sheep’, ‘ewe’ 
(Inkhokvari buA'q'u ‘sheep’), and Tsez be‘A ‘gu ‘ewe’ (see (20)). This equa- 
tion, however, is difficult to accept: The assumption of a metathesis 
(*xarV > *rVxa) seems ad hoc, just as there is no clear evidence that PEC 
*-x- would have changed to -h-. Also, the assumed correspondence, e.g., 
Hinukh xor vs. -g'u (in compounds) is far from being ascertained: it would 
be difficult to understand the reduction and assimilation process (*beA’- 
xor > beX"-q'u?) as a regular process. 
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An areal pattern is also present in Dargwa maza, maza-mac, mas 
‘sheep’ (Kubachi, Muiri, Itsari mac:a ‘sheep’, ‘ewe’, Kajtak ma*rc:a ‘ewe’) 
that is matched by Northern Tabasaran mac-yaq: ‘sheep’ (‘ewe’+‘ram’) and 
perhaps by Northern Tabasaran mac: ‘ewe’ and Avar mac:'ad ‘fattened 
sheep’. Nikolayev and Starostin (1994: 813) reconstruct *-3 in order to ac- 
count for the dental and palatal affricates (*m/iar$V in their terms). How- 
ever, it may be well the case that a form like *mac:a has emerged in terms 
of a local innovation (Dargwa?) having spread to the north and south of 
the Dargwa regions. It may have been influenced by Iranian terms for 
‘sheep’ as reflected, for instance, by Persian mis ‘ewe’, Balochi mes ‘sheep’, 
and Zaza mésin ‘male ‘sheep’, ‘ram’, myešnā ~ mesnä ‘female ‘sheep’. 

The Avaro-Andian regions are marked for further sheep-related terms 
that do not have obvious correspondences in the other East Caucasian 
languages, cf.: 

(24) a. ‘i(-yal) ‘sheep’, ‘ewe’ 

Avaro-Andian: Avar (Antsukh) “i ‘sheep’, Avar (Batlukh) ‘i ‘ewe’, 
Avar (Karakh) ʻi ‘ewe’, Avar (Zakataly) ‘ayal-zo ‘sheep’, Avar 
(Batlukh) ‘tyal ‘sheep’, Avar (Kusur) “iya! ‘sheep’. 

b. dan ‘sheep’, ‘ewe’ (< Arabic dan ‘sheep’) 
Avaro-Andian: Andi dan ‘ewe’ (Muni ‘sheep’, ‘ewe’), Chamalal da 
‘sheep’. 

c. lamagi ‘sheep’, ‘ewe’ 
Avaro-Andian: lemag ‘ewe’, Akhvakh (Southern) /amagi ‘sheep’, 
‘ewe’, Akhvakh (Northern) lagi ‘ewe,’, ‘sheep’ 
Lezgian: Caucasian Albanian fam 'sheep'(?). 


Proposals to relate the terms mentioned in (24.a) and (24.b) to words 
in other East Caucasian languages are difficult to follow. For instance, Ni- 
kolayev and Starostin (1994: 757) erroneously include Lezgi lap:ag and 
Tsakhur nabak (“*lamp:ak: a common word for sheep and goat”) that are, 
however, borrowed from Persian näpäg ‘unclean’. Their assumption ac- 
cording to which Avar ‘i-is related to Lak ya- ‘sheep-flock’ (p. 533) is 
problematic also because the term is not confirmed by the major lexical 
source for Lak (Xajdakov 1962). As has been said above, Andi dan etc. do 
not reflect a PEC term (Nikolayev and Starostin (1994: 405) reconstruct 
*dwdn’V), but simply represent loans from Arabic dàn ‘sheep’. The source 
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term might also be present in Lak t:a ‘sheep’, ‘ewe’, in Chechen to, and in 
Bats taw-bu ‘male lamb (more than 1 year)’. 
The restriction of ‘sheep’-terms to some of the individual language 
groups is also typical for the following sets: 
(25) a. üstag ‘sheep’, ‘ram’, ‘ewe’ 
Nakh: Chechen üstag ‘ram’, Ingush üstag ‘sheep’, Bats uystx ‘ewe’ 
b. Zi ‘ewe’ 
Nakh: Chechen Ziy ‘ewe’, Ingush Ziy ‘ewe’. 
c. xeb ‘sheep’, ‘ewe’ 
Lezgian: Lezgi xeb ‘sheep’, ‘ewe’, Aghul hub ‘sheep’, ‘ewe’. 
d. god ‘ram’ 
Lezgian: Kryts q:oc ‘ram’, Budukh qoc ‘ram’, Udi qockar ‘ram’. 

The terms in set (25.d) can easily be related to Persian qué ‘ram’ and to 
Kipchak Turkic variants of this term (e.g. Nogai kos-kar ‘ram’). Else, the 
above-mentioned sets seem to represent ‘isolates’: the similarity of the 
Nakh terms mentioned in set (25.b) to Lak s:i ‘one year old lamb’ is by 
chance, since Nakh Z- never corresponds to Lak s.-. Nikolayev and Staros- 
tin (1994: 966) suggest to compare Lak s.i to the Dargwa variant mas ‘ram’ 
(but see the discussion of Dargwa maza, maza-mac, mas ‘sheep’ above) 
and to Lezgi sam-gal ‘milk sheep’, Tabasaran sum-ag ‘lamb (after six 
months)’, Aghul sem ‘milk sheep’, Kryts säm ‘milk sheep’ (< *swän’V in 
their terms). 

Other terms confined to certain regions but transgressing the individ- 
ual language groups are present in the following sets: 

(26) a. Type: bic:ai ‘sheep’, ‘ewe’ 

Avaro-Andian: Tindi bičaňi ‘sheep’, Bagvalal bis:at ‘sheep’, Karata 
ric:aA; 
Tsezian: Khvarshi (Inkhokvari) bicaX:i ‘ewe’. 

b. Type: C’obal ‘sheep’ 
Dargwa: Kaytak cuma (?) ‘ram’ 
Lezgian: Rutul cabal ‘sheep’, ‘ewe’, ‘ram’ 
Khinalug: ¢’uwal ~ čubal ‘sheep’, ‘ewe’ 

c. Type: čan ‘sheep’, ‘ewe’, ‘lamb’ 
Avaro-Andian: Karata (Tokiti) ¢:iri, &iran-k'u ‘lamb’ 
Lak: Can ‘sheep’, ‘ewe’ 
Lezgian: Archi či ‘lamb’ 
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Type (26.a.) can safely be regarded as a local innovation (Tindi/Bagva- 
lal/Karata) that has been borrowed into adjacent Khvarshi. The terms in- 
cluded in type (26.b) are perhaps related to Persian čūpān ~ Saban etc. 
‘shepherd’ (> Azeri coban ‘shepherd’ (see Bläsing 1995: 194-195 for details); 
also cf. Azeri codar ‘cattle breeder’, lit. ‘cattle owner’). The first segment 
čo- is based on Old Iranian fšav- ~ pasav- ‘domesticated animals’ (cf. Bar- 
tholomae 1961: 879) and might have been the source for the first segment 
c'o-/c'a- in Rutul Cabal and Khinalug ¢’uwal ~ C’uwal, even though the se- 
cond segment of the compound *-bal would remain unexplained. The 
terms included in type (26.c) cannot be safely derived from an underlying, 
common form. The resemblance of the initial CV- element to the first 
segment of the compounds ¢’o-bal etc. may be just coincidental. 


7. ‘GOAT, HE-GOAT, KID’ 


Contrary to the ‘sheep’-terms discussed in the previous section, East Cau- 
casian terms for the ‘goat’-domain are much more homogeneous. Loans 
are rarer for this domain than for the domains mentioned before. Table 
(9) lists the underived generic terms for ‘wild goat’, ‘(she-)goat, ‘he-goat’, 
and ‘kid’ in the major donor languages: 


|| wild goat | goat | hegoat Io, 
Arabic | wa‘l | ma'z | matz, tayš — |jady | 
Persian | teke — |boz | azg | 
Tat | Lee |keči izle, kečile | 












Ossetian | |säğġ |cdu | cänəkkdärq, ciuga | 
Armenian | | ay Lee | lik) | 
Azeri | | keči | teke(Terekeme) | mudur(Terekeme) | 
[Kumyk | |ečki | teke/erkeč ` Lg | 
Nogai — | Lelleg Jul. 


Table 9: Synchronically Underived Terms for ‘goat’ in Major Contact Languages 


Those terms that are or might be the source terms for the correspond- 
ing words in one or more East Caucasian languages are marked by bold 
letters. The homogeneity of terms related to the ‘goat’-domain is espe- 
cially present with the generic concept ‘goat’ that is expressed on the basis 
of a stem “c.’e- in most languages. To this stem, different elements may be 
added, resulting in the following types that can easily be related to the in- 
dividual language groups: 
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(27) a. Type: cve: 

Avaro-Andian: Avar c:'e- (Batlukh, Hid, Karakhc’e, Kusur s:’e-); 

b. Type: ca-n: 
Tsezian: Bezhta can, Hinukh can, Hunzib can, Khvarshi can (Tsez 
can-ilu ‘female kid’); 

c. Type: c’a-y: 
Avaro-Andian: Andi c:'iya 
Lezgian: Archi c'ay, Rutul c'iy; 

d. Type: c:’in-ahu: 
Avaro-Andian: Akhvakh c:’anodi, Cahamal c'inaA, Karata c:'inaAu, 
Tindi c:enaA, Ghoboberi c:inaAu, Botlikh c:inatu, Bavalal s:'enet; 

e. Type: c’e-h: 
Lezgian: Lezgi c’eh, Tabasaran c'ih, Aghul c'eh (~ c'áft), Tsakhur Geib 
(Gelmets c'e*), Kryts c'e*, Budukh ce" 


f. Type c'u-ku: 
Lak: c'uku 
g. Type: c’o-l: 


Khinalug c’ol (plural c’a-t(:)-an)(?) 
h. Type: can-ya: 
Tsezian: Tsez canya 
Udi keci (< Azeri keci ‘goat’) illustrates that the stem underlying the 
forms in (27) can be replaced by a loan. The Kipchak variant of keči ‘goat’ 
as present in Kumyk ecki and Nogai eski has probably been the base for 
the corresponding terms in Dargwa, cf. Dargwa ‘eža (Itsari ec:a, Kubachi 
iča, Kaytak and Mu ‘i¢:a) < *icka. In this sense, the comparison of the 
Dargwa terms with Chechen awst, Ingush osta 'young goat (one year old)' 
as proposed by Nikolayev and Starostin (1994: 245; < *'&jíwé in their 
terms) is less probable. A borrowing is possibly present in Chechen gaza, 
Ingush gaza, Bats gazá 'goat', too, cf. Russian koza 'goat'. This assumption 
is closer to the data than the proposal by Nikolayev and Starostin (1994: 
435) who relate the Nakh terms to Dargwa geZba (Kaytak K:icba, Muiri 
k:ic:ba) ‘kid’. Dargwa geZba, however, seems to be a shortened version of 
Azeri keçi balası ‘youngster of a goat’. 
Disregarding these loans, we can safely state that the terms mentioned 
in (27) go back to a PEC word for ‘goat’. Nikolayev and Starostin (1994: 
368) also include Nakh terms that are related to the ‘sheep’-domain, cf. 
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Chechen c’in-tö, Ingush c’un-to ‘ram (older than one year old)’, Bats c’in 
‘sheep (about one year old)’. Chechen to denotes the same as c'in-to. The 
authors dismiss the assumption that the first segment c’in- is derived from 
c'ina ‘new’. However, given the fact that c’in- also shows up, e.g., in the 
compound c'in-Zíy ‘sheep older than one year’ (lit. ‘new’ + ‘ewe’), the iden- 
tification of c’in- as ‘new’ is rather probable. Nevertheless, this observation 
does not exclude the possibility that Nakh has once known a reflex of the 
PEC term for ‘goat’. It is hence not necessary to describe the c.’e-forms as 
an innovation of a 'Dagestanian' branch of Proto-East Caucasian. 

Outside the Nakh languages, the different types of c:’e-forms denoting 
'goat' are strongly related to the individual language groups, cf. the map in 
graphic (15): 


Ce 
c:in-aAu 


canya 


, 


c'eh 


TI 


c'ay 


Graphic 15: Types of “c:’e-based Terms 
for ‘Goat’ Covering more than one East 





Caucasian language 


By cumulating the different types of auslaut, Nikolayev and Starostin 
(1994: 368) reconstruct a form *ciihnV without considering the possibility 
that the elements *-n, *-h, and *-y represent derivational morphemes (on 
the other hand, the authors accept this for Khinalug c’ol < *c’o-l, but see 
below). It is tempting to relate the stem “c.’e- to Ossetic cæw ‘goat’ that is 
said to emerged from a Scythian term “cap- ‘goat’ (cf. Persian cap-is ‘goat 
of one year’; see Abaev (1958: 307) for details). However, the broad distri- 
bution of the c:’e-terms in East Caucasian renders it difficult to depict a 
possible way of how a term related to Ossetic cæw would have spread over 
the major regions of Dagestan (including the Shah-Dah mountains in the 
south). It is hence more cautious to assume that *c:e- has been an original 
term for ‘goat’ in Proto-East Caucasian, perhaps reshaped under the influ- 
ence of an Iranian term like Ossetic cw. According to this assumption, 
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the Avar form c:’e would represent an immediate reflex of the PEC form, 
augmented in the other languages by the segments mentioned above. The 
Khinalug term c’ol should rather be separated from this set of cognates. 
Most likely, it is related to Georgian c’ali young) goat without horns’ that 
by itself has a save Kartvelian etymology (see Fähnrich 2007: 615; Schulze 
2008 for possible Early Khinalug-Georgian contacts). Note that Khinalug - 
[is replaced by -t(:)- in the plural (c’ot:-an ~ c’ot-an), as it is true, e.g., for 
kul ‘hand’ in the oblique (kut:-i), too. 

The suffixal character of the elements mentioned above mayalso be- 
come apparent when looking at terms for ‘kid’ in the Andian and Tsezian 
languages, cf. table (10): 














|. goat! | kid’ Lef | amb —- 
of | 


And 
Se 
Northern 
Southern 


Kili 

eek NE 
Rider 

c Es FORM RN 


Umi — [um fe 

[^U FERRE DONNA II 

Tsezian Khvarshi "-— MM | 

zu i 

m li ai 
Inxokvari 


Table 10: Goat and Kid in Andian and Tsezian languages 






Admittedly, correspondences with respect to the initial consoant are 
not regular. However, we have to take into account assimilatory processes 
resulting from the element -k*/,-. In addition, we should consider the pos- 
sibility that the articulation of the initial affricate/fricative has not been 
noted accurately in some of the corresponding sources. In case the terms 
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for ‘kid’ go back to the same stem as the terms for ‘goat’ (*c:’e-), the pat- 
tern emerging from the data in table (9) comes amazingly close to that of 
Ossetic, cf. cæw ‘goat vs. cew-k’a ‘kid’. The origin of the suffix -k’a is diffi- 
cult to determine: It may reflect either the Iranian diminutive suffix *-ka 
or may have been borrowed from the corresponding form in Russian. In 
case -k’a is of Iranian provenience, one might assume that it has been bor- 
rowed into the Andian and Tsezian languages (perhaps together with a 
form of the ‘goat’-word related to Ossetic cew). The resulting Andian 
forms (based on *c:’e-k’a ‘goat-DIM’ > ‘kid’) would have been marked for an 
element -r that also shows up (if given) in the corresponding terms for 
‘calf and ‘lamb’ (see (21)). The r-less forms are related to a small region cut- 
ting the center of the Andian linguistic area from the west to the east (Cha- 
malal, Karata (Tokiti), Northern Akhvakh). We can hence assume that we 
have to deal with a secondary loss. The element -r seems to entail a dimin- 
utive function that has perhaps conditioned the structural harmonization 
of the corresponding terms for ‘kid’, ‘calf, and ‘lamb’, cf. table (11): 

kid Let | lamb 
eck 
Botlikh 
Akhvakh (Southern) tideri 
Karata 


Table 11: -r-diminutives in some Andian Languages 















The same pattern is, e.g., present in Tat, cf. biiz ‘(female) goat’ > biiz-le 
‘male kid’, keci ‘he-goat’ > keci-le ‘female kid’. The Tsezian words for ‘kid’ 
suggest that the -r-forms are an Andian innovation. Nikolayev and Staros- 
tin (1994: 1094) maintain that Hinukh cek’e and Tsez cek’i should “be dis- 
tinguished from PTs [Proto-Tsezian, W.S.] “cike ‘kid’, although they have 
actively contaminated with each other”. Unfortunately, they do not give 
any reason for this claim. In fact, we can combine the two forms (*cek”/, 
and "cik'e) by assuming a secondary palatalization (*cek’e > *cek’e). The 
same authors also relate Lak c’uku ‘goat’ to *cek’e ‘kid’. This proposal, 
however, is difficult for both semantic and phonetic reasons: First, it is not 
quite understandable why a term specialized to denote a ‘kid’ would have 
been metonymically extended to the ‘goat’-domain as such. The fact that 
‘kid’ is expressed in Lak with the help of a loan from Turkic (gada cf. Azeri 
gada ‘boy, youngster’) can hardly be understood as a possible motivation 
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for this process. Phonetically, we would have to assume some kind of 
‘glottalization hopping’, a process, however, for which there is little evi- 
dence in Lak. Hence, it seems better to relate Lak c’uku ‘goat’ to PEC Zeie 
‘goat’ describing -ku as another derivational or compositional element. 
Most of the East Caucasian languages know a term specialized to de- 
note the male goat (he-goat). Six languages have corresponding words 
without obvious matches in the other East Caucasian languages. This in- 
cludes Rutul midir, Tsakhur wudra, Budukh gabac ~ gabac, Udi vel, and 
Caucasian Albanian “vel in vel-own (genitive) ‘pertaining to a goat’. None 
of these terms has a convincing etymology. One might think of relating 
Udi vel to Arabic wa‘! ‘mountain goat’. However, we have to dismiss this 
assumption in case the Caucasian Albanian texts documented in the Cau- 
casian Albanian Palimpsests (see Gippert et al. 2009) have been written 
down prior to the late eighth century CE—that is at a time before the in- 
trusion of Arabic (~ 710 CE). In case vel is an older term, Tsakhur wudra 
can be tentatively related to it: In Tsakhur, a final non-palatal -/ is occa- 
sionally preserved (else > -w), if followed by a vowel (usually -a). In the 
case of wudra, we would have to describe a rather idiosyncractic sound 
change (*-/- [|] > -dr-) that would nevertheless be not implausible from a 
phonetic point of view. Hence, the following process would have ap- 
plied:*wal-a > *wul-a »*wu[-a > wudra (see below for the alternative to re- 
latewudra to Tabasaran and Aghul mudur 'kid"). 
Apart from these idiosyncratic terms, the East Caucasian terms for 'he- 

goat' can be classified according to the following types: 
(28) a. Type:t'eka: 

Avaro-Andian: Andi tuka (Muni t'aka), Bagvalal čuta, Botlikh t’uka, 

Akhvakh t'uka, Chamalal cuta, Ghodoberi t'uKa, Tindi tuka, Karata 

t'uka (Tokiti t'uKa) 

Tsezian: Tsez t'eka, Hinukh t'eka, Hunzib t'iga, Bezhta t'iga, Khvarshi 

t'eka (Inkhokvari t'ika ~ t'aka) 

Lezgian: Budukh teka; Kryts t’Gk’a 

Khinalug: taka. 


b. Type g'on: 

Lezgian: Archi q’on, Lezgi q'un, Aghul q'un, Tabasaran g'un. 
c. Type: g”aca: 

Lak: q”aca 


Dargwa: g”aca. 
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d. Type bož: 
Nakh: Chechen bož, Ingush bož, Bats buyt (?). 


The most interesting type probably is (28.a) that is present in all An- 
dian and Tsezian languages, as well as in the three Shah-Dagh languages 
Kryts, Budukh, and Khinalug. The data clearly suggest an earlier form 
*t'ika (Proto-Tsezian) or t'uka (Proto-Andian). The terms present in the 
Shah-Dagh region are clearly borrowed from Azeri (Terekme) teke 'goat' 
that has a safely established Turkic background, cf. among many others 
Old Uyghur teke ‘goat’, Uighur teka ‘goat’, Bashkir täkä ‘he-goat, ram’, Kir- 
ghiz teke ‘goat’, Chuvash taga ‘he-goat, ram’. The term is also borrowed 
into Persian, confers teke ‘mountian goat’ and obviously has developed 
into a wanderwort (alos cf. Georgian tikani ‘kid’). It is tempting to relate 
the term to Germanic words for ‘goat’, such as Old High German ziga 
‘goat’, Old English ticcen ‘kid’ etc. < *digh-, also cf. the Hesych gloss “Sita - 
ale. Adxwves“ (*dighia, Graeco-Thracian; see Pokorny 1959: 222 for details). 
Accordingly, the form would have at least a Proto-Turkic origin. Kryts 
t'ák'à shows that the Turkic form may be represented by glottalized stops, 
which gives us the possibility to relate the Andian and Tsezian terms to 
Turkic “teke ‘goat’, too. Still, the distribution of the teke-pattern suggests 
that the term has spread separately into the Andian/Tsezian and the 
Shah-Dagh regions. Given the fact that the Andian and Tsezian languages 
no longer stand in closer contact with (Kipchak) Turkic languages sug- 
gests that the wanderwort has penetrated this region earlier than it be- 
came used in the Shah-Dagh area. 

It is quite remarkable that Avar did not participate in this borrowing 
process as such. Avar deen ‘goat’ can be related to Tsezian terms for ‘kid’, 
cf. Hinukh t’eg”i, Khvarshi t'ig"a ~ t'iq'o, Bezhta t’ög’ä ‘he-goat of two 
years’, Hunzib t’oq’-ci ‘kid’. Nikolayev and Starostin (1994: 403) reconstruct 
*dVrqwV assuming that Avar de en stems from “deq”’e-n < *teq"'e-. Never- 
theless, the form underlying the Tsezian (and Avar?) data (*t'aq"'o in a 
more cautious reconstruction) are structurally similar to the teke-terms 
mentioned above, cf. table (12): 


ee qwe 
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Khvarshi t'eka tig” a ~ t’iq’o 


Table 12: Goat and Kid in Tsezian Languages 


One might assume that the ‘kid’-terms have been derived secondarily 
from the ‘goat’-terms by changing the onset of the second syllable (*t’aka 
> *t'aq"'a). However, data are too few to ascertain this type of (perhaps ex- 
pressive) shift. Yet, this assumption has to be dismissed in case we are al- 
lowed to relate the Tsezian forms derived from "t'aq"'a to the Lezgian 
terms for 'he-goat' described above as type (26.b), cf. Archi q'on, Lezgi 
q'un, Aghul q'un, Tabasaran q'un. The loss of an unstressed initial syllable 
is rather typical for Lezgi. Accordingly, the assumption of a process like 


k Wi 


*t’aq”’a- > *t”q”’a- > Soa seems plausible. The resulting form would have 
been augmented by an element *-n (> *q"'an), before the vowel became 
labialized (> q'un ~ q'on). This analysis, however, has again its shortcom- 
ings: *t’eq”’a probably meant ‘kid’, but not ‘goat’. The fact that the Tsezian 
forms entail more phonetic material than the Lezgian forms may perhaps 
correlate with the semantic distinction. Accordingly, *t’eq”’a would reflect 
a process of semantic constriction (‘goat’ > ‘kid’). If this assumption is 
true, we might analyze "t'eq" as "Fe + *qw’a- (something like ‘small + 
goat’, cf. Bezhta it'ino ‘small’). Hence, the original form for ‘goat’ would 
have been *qg”’a(-n) that was replaced in Tsezian by the teke-term after 
*t'e-q"72- ‘kid’ had become petrified. 

The remaining types mentioned in (28) are restricted to individual ar- 
eas. The Nakh terms bož (Chechen) and bo? (Ingush) are clearly borrowed 
from an Iranian term as present in Persian boz ‘(he-)goat’ and Tat biiz ‘he- 
goat’ (Avesta buza- ‘he-goat’). The Bats version buyt’ ‘he-goat’ raises prob- 
lems concerning the auslaut; however, the term should be related at least 
preliminarily to the data of the other Nakh languages. Type (28.c) is re- 
stricted to Lak and Dargwa (qaca ‘he-goat’). Nikolayev and Starostin 
(1994: 453) do not refer to these words as such, but to Dargwa (Akusha) 
g:aca ‘mountain goat’, Avar g”aca, Chamalal gunc:a, and Tindi g”ac:i 
‘hornless goat’ in order to reconstruct *Gamcä “a k. of goat, mountain 
goat”. 

Apart from the ‘kid’-terms discussed in connection with the corre- 
sponding Andian and Tsezian data (see table (11)), the following addi- 
tional patterns occur in more than one language: 
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(29) a. Type: mudur: 
Avar-Andian: burut’ (< *but’ur (?)); 
Lezgian: Archi motol, Aghul mudur, Tabasaran mudur, Rutul matal. 
b. Type: bat’i ~ bac’: 
Dargwa: Itsari bat’; 
Lezgian: Lezgi bac’i, Rutul bac’i 'small/young sheep’, Tsakhur bac’ac’ ‘kid’; 
Khinalug: bac’az. 
c. Type bühig: 
Nakh: Chechen bühig, Ingush b*iyg. 
d. Type: gada: 
Dargwa: Kaytak gidi - gaday, Muiri gidi; 
Lak: gada. 
e. Type .til(i): 
Lezgian: Budukh til ‘young kid (just born)’, Udi tili. 

As for type (29.a), one has also to refer to Terekeme Turkic mudur ‘kid’. 
Given the fact that Terekeme mudur does not seem to have cognates in 
other Turkic languages suggest that Terekeme has borrowed the term 
from an Eastern Samur language. Nikolayev and Starostin (1994: 1057) as- 
sume that the mudur-forms are related to Tsakhur wudra '(young) he- 
goat’, to Tsez bedur and Hinukh midure ‘bear-cub’, as well as to Chechen 
ber ‘child’, Ingush ber ‘child’, and Bats bader ‘child’ (« *wVdVr in their 
terms). On the other hand, they argue that Archi motol and Rutul matal 
represent "a quite distinct root". In addition, they assume that "the word is 
probably an old (common EC) Indo-Iranian loan (IE *wetero-'a one-year 
old animal’)”. However, immediate reflexes of “yet-ero- ‘related to the 
year’ are not documented for Iranian? (but note Sanskrit vatsard- ‘year’ 
and sa-vdtdrdu ‘having the same calf, see Pokorny 1959: 1175; in addition, 
derivations from IE “yet-es- ‘year’ are present in Skt. vatsá- ‘calf; child’, 
Pahl. vahik ‘kid’, Manichaean MPers. wahig ‘id.’, NPers. bahi, Baluchi gvask 
‘calf, Kurd. gisk ‘id.’ (Asatrian, p.c.)). Hence, we cannot exclude the possi- 
bility that Iranian once had known a formation parallel, e.g., to Gothic 
wibrus ‘lamb of one year’, Old Icelandic vedr ‘ram’, or German Widder 
‘ram’. But as long as we do not have stronger evidence for the former ex- 
istence of such terms, the hypothesis remains ad hoc. Also, one would ask 
for parallels concerning the dropping of intervocal -d- in Chechen/Ingush 
ber (cf. Bats bader) ‘child’. The Avar term burut’ ‘kid’ may have resulted 
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from metathesis (< *but’ur < *budur). Ignoring the Nakh terms, we can 
nevertheless tentatively reconstruct a form ""budur. 

Type (29.b) is present in the central Lezgian and Dargwa regions 
(Itsari) and in Khinalug. Above, I have argued that Khinalug -(a)z repre- 
sents a petrified word formation element denoting a ‘collective of some- 
thing’. We can hence start from a Khinalug stem bac'a-. It is tempting to 
relate this form to Georgian vaci ‘ram’ that has a safe Kartvelian etymol- 
ogy (cf. Mingrelian oči, Laz boči ~ oci, Svan ywas ‘ram’, see Fähnrich 2007: 
157). However, it is difficult to describe a corresponding contact scenario: 
An immediate contact with Georgian can be ascertained for Tsakhur only. 
It seems more senseful to start from the form bac’i - bac’a-. Khinalug 
would have borrowed the term from Lezgi. Nikolayev and Starostin (1994: 
287) suggest to include Tabasaran bic'i and Aghul bic’%-f ‘small’, to which 
we can add Udi mic’i-k’ ‘small’. The Dargwa (Itsari) variant bat'i ‘kid’ may 
have been borrowed from one of the Samur languages (although the as- 
sumption of a process of de-affricatization needs further evidence). Alter- 
natively, one might refer to Persian bacca ‘child, young of an animal’ 
(without established etymology; perhaps from *vas-cak or *vah-cak 
(MPers. diminutive suffix -cak) (Asatrian, p.c.). 

Type (29.c) is confined to the Nakh languages Chechen and Ingush. In 
Bats, it is replaced by cikd ‘kid’ that might be tentatively related to the 
teke-terms discussed above. Both biihig and b‘iyg may reflect Late MPers. 
wahig ‘kid’ (or its unattested variant *bahig (> NPers. bahi ‘kid’ (Asatrian, 
p.c.). 

Type (29.d) reflects the Persian/Azeri term gede/gada ‘youngster’. The 
Lak form has already been discussed in section 2.3. The use of gada etc. to 
denote a ‘young goat’ or ‘kid’ seems to be specific to Lak and Dargwa. 

One of the rare Udi-Budukh isoglosses is present with type (29.e). Both 
Udi tili and Budukh til may have emerged from Georgian teli ‘suckling 
pig’ > ‘suckling youngster’, even though it is difficult to understand how 
the Georgian term would have entered the Budukh lexicon. 

The following terms are language-specific expressions used to refer to 
the ‘kid’-concept: Khinalug hdc’, Chechen bosto, Avar (Andalal) čun, Avar 
(Andalal) digic, Tsakhur čepčiy ~ cepic, Budukh taka (as opposed to Bu- 
dukh teka ‘he-goat’) and Dargwa (Kubachi) muq'are. None of these terms, 
however, seems to have a transparent etymology. 
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8. SUMMARY 


A closer inspection of farming terms related to domestic animals in East 
Caucasian reveals that this lexical layer is heavily dominated by processes 
of either borrowing or language-specific coinage. Most importantly, some 
of the borrowings are confined to one of the subgroups mentioned in sec- 
tion (1). The lack of forms safely reconstructable for Proto-East Caucasian 
does not necessarily mean that the corresponding farming traditions were 
not given with the speakers of this language. As Ilona Schulze (2014) has 
convincingly shown, the conceptualization of objects is strongly domi- 
nated (especially in smaller communities) by the knowledge of practical 
(socio-economic) routines concerning these objects. This praxeologically 
oriented pattern is contrasted by the conceptualization of objects that are 
not included in the standards of collective practices (also cf. Barthes 1959 
[1970]). In this sense, we can expect that the lexical expression of con- 
cepts typically related to the objects of socio-economic practices is 
marked for a higher degree of variability and adaption, whereas the ex- 
pression of objects usually talked ‘about’ is less likely to be changed over 
time (except for routines of ‘talking about’ changes, such as tabooizing). 
The stability of concepts related to the ‘talking about’ domain in East 
Caucasian can be illustrated with the help ofthe set of cognates that cover 
the concepts ‘heart’, cf.: 
(30) a. Type: "rok" 
Avar rak’, Andi rok'o, Akhvakh rak”’a, Chamalal (Gakwar) rak”'a, Bagva- 
lal rak""a, Botlikh rak”a, Ghodoberi rak”’a, Karata rak”a, Tindi rak”a. 
Tsezian: Hinukh roK'e, Tsez rok’u, Hunzib rak’u. 
Lezgian: Lezgi rik’. 
b. Type: *dok’< "rok' « *rak”’ 
Nakh: Chechen dog, Ingush dog, Bats dok’. 
c. Type: 'y/wo-rk"" « “y/wa-rak”’ 
Dargwa: Dargwa urk’i (Kajtak urc'a). 
Lezgian: Lezgian rik’ < *ya-rik”, Aghul tw 
d. Type: *y/wak” < *y/wa-rk"" < *y/wa-rak”’ 
Avaro Andian: Chamalal (Gigatl) yak”a. 


Tsezian: Bezhta yak’o. 
Dargwa: (Kubachi) uk”. 
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Lezgian: Archi uk’e, Tabasaran (North) yik’, Tabasaran (South) yuk’, Ru- 
tul yik’. Tsakhur yik’, Kryts yik’, Budukh yak’, Udi/Caucasian Albanian 
uk’, 

If we include the two idiosyncriatic forms Khinalug Go (< *u"/,/k’”?) and 
Khvarshi lok’o (< *rok’o < *rak”’-a) we can safely claim that expect for Lak 
(g:“ük’ ‘heart’) all East Caucasian languages know reflects of PEC *rak”’ 
‘heart’, cf. the map in graphic (16): 


*dok' < *rok' < *rakw’ 

*rak”’(3) 

*y/wak"' < *y/wa-rk"' < *y/wa-rak"" 
*y/wark’ < *y/wa-rak"" 

*others 


Graphic 16: Types of Reflexes of *rak”’ 
‘heart’ in East Caucasian 





The southern languages (Dargwa and Lezgian) are marked for prefixed 
versions of underlying PEC *rak”’), namely *wa-rak”’ or *ya-rak””, the func- 
tion of which still have to be determined (the similarity with Azeri ürak, 
Terekeme yiirek, and Kumyk yiirek ‘heart’ is concidental). It is interesting 
to see that lexical stability also shows up with some terms for wild ani- 
mals, such as, ‘bear’, ‘fox’, or ‘wolf. For ‘bear’ cf. the forms in (31): 

(3) a. Type: “svi: 

Avaro-Andian: Avar ci (Hid si), Botlikh si 
Tsezian: Hinukh ze, Hunzib sa, Khvarshi ze 
Lezgian: Rutul si. 

b. Type: *s:i-n(-ka): 
Avaro-Andian: Bagvalal si, Chamalal sihi, Ghodoberi sihi, Akhvakh Si, 
Karata si, Tindi si 
Tsezian: Bezhta si: 
Dargwa: sinka (Itsari s:ika, Kajtak, Kubachi sika). 

c. Type: “s:a-w ~ “s:a: 
Lezgian: Lezgi sew, Tabasaran $e’, Tsakhur s’o, Udi suye 
Khinalug: psa < “sa < *s:aw. 
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d. Type: *s:ar: 
Lezgian: Kryts sar, Budukh sor. 

e. Type: *s:a-y: 
Avaro-Andian: Andi sey, Botlikh ciy, Karata siy 
Tsezian: zey. 


Most likely, we have also to include the Nakh term ca (Chechen, In- 
gush, Bats) and Lak cu-sa: Hence, Aghul bagnis and Archi x:ams are the 
only terms for ‘bear’ that do not reflect a PEC stem. It should be noted that 
type 31.d (*s:ar) comes amazingly close to the major type of ‘fox’-words, 
cf.: 

(32) Type: "s:ar ‘fox’ 
Avaro-Andian: Avar cer, Akhvakh sari, Andi sori, Bagvalal sar, Botlikh 
sari, Chamalal sa(ri), Ghodoberi sari, Karata sare (Tokiti sari), Tindi 
sari; 
Tsezian: Tsez 2iru, Bezhta sora, Hinukh zeru, Hunzib saru, Khvarshi 
zaru (Inkhokvari zor); 
Lezgian: Tsakhur (Gelmets) sir-ac’a, Kryts sar. 


A variant of this stem (*sul < *s¥a-l < *s"a-r ?) is possibly present with 
Archi sol, Aghul sul, Tabsaran sul, and Khinalug pslä < *$"al(à) ‘fox’. The 
relatedness of the concepts 'bear' and 'fox' is supported by the fact that in 
Dargwa 'fox' is expressed with the help of a Turkic loan, cf. Azeri qurd 
‘wolf vs. Dargwa gurda (Kaytak k:urt-mix, Kubachi kuta, Mut, Itsari 
k:urt:a) ‘fox’. 

The term for ‘wolf’, too, has a secure PEC basis (*ba(r)c’), cf.: 

(33) a. Type: bac’a: 
Avaro-Andian: Avar bac‘, Andi boc'o, Akhvakh bac’a, Bagvalal bac'a, Bot- 
likh bac’a, Chamalal bac‘a, Karata bac'a, Tindi bac'a, Ghodoberi bac’a; 
Tsezian: Tsez boc'i, Bezhta bac’o, Hinukh boc’e, Hunzib bac’e, Khvarshi 
boc'o; 
Dargwa: bec’ (Kubachi bic’). 
b. Type: barc“ 
Nakh: Chechen borz, Ingush borz, Bats b‘orc’, 
Lak: barc’. 


However, note that all southern languages have replaced the original 
PEC term *ba(r)c’ either by Azeri canavar ‘wolf, beast’ (Avar (Kusur), Lez- 
gi, Tabsaran, Tsakhur, and Budukh) or by idiosyncratic terms such as Ar- 
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chi yam, Kryts ed, Rutul ubul, Udi (and Caucasian Albanian) ul, Khinalug 
gra (here, I do not want to discuss possible sources for these terms). 

The same consistency can be observed with respect to terms for ‘dog’ 
that go back to PEC *x"e-("/,) ~ *$*2-( /), cf.: 

(34) a. Type: "j'a(y): 

Avaro-Andian: Avar doy (Andalal, Antsukh, Hid, Karakh g”e), Bagvalal 
g”ay, Karata (Tokiti) doy; 
Tsezian: Tsez j"*ay, Bezhta wo < *g”a, Hinukh j"ewe, Hunzib we < “gwa, 
Khvarshi ge; 
Lezgian: Aghul guy. 

b. Type: *x"e(y): 
Avaro-Andian: Akhvakh (Northern) x"e, Akhvakh (Southern) x"ay, 
Andi xoy (Muni xey), Botlikh x(”)ay, Ghodoberi x"ay-n, Karata x"ay, 
Chamalal x”āy, Tindi x"à; 
Dargwa: x‘a (Kajtak x"*a, Kubachi ve, Muiri zw, Itsari x:*e); 
Lezgian: Tabasaran xu, Tsakhur va. 

c. Type: *x"a-r: 
Lezgian: Kryts x”ar ~ xor, Budukh xor, Udi xa* < *xar; 
Khinalug: pxra < x"or-a. 

d. Type: *x¥a: 
Nakh: Chechen, Ingush, Bats phu «*h"u < *x"o. 

The only languages that lack reflexes of *x"e- are Kusur and Zakatal 
Avar (ko‘o), Lak (K:ac:i), Archi (g"aci, borrowed from Lak), Lezgi (kic’), 
and Rutul tala (borrowed from Azeri). 

The illustrative examples given in (30) — (34) thus support the assump- 
tion that the general difficulties to reconstruct PEC forms for terms de- 
noting (bigger) domestic animals is grounded in the fact that these ani- 
mals were (and in parts still are) embedded into the socio-economic 
frame of East Caucasian societies. The many borrowing processes suggest 
that changing practices related to ‘productive’ animals as well as changes 
within the personnel exercting these practices (representing different or 
new linguistic traditions) were a central aspect of (earlier) agricultural 
traditions in these societies. Any attempt to reconstruct lexical layers of 
Proto-East Caucasian should thus carefully consider the interaction be- 
tween the practical foundations of lexical signs and proposed reconstuc- 
tions. 
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